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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 


Tue remodelled, or as it is ironically termed, the amended Ca- 
binet, assembled their supporters “in deep divan” in Downing 
Street, on Monday afternoon. There the Ministers explained 
their plan of operations for the ensuing night ; and there the real, 
the potent arguments by which it was to be defended, were laid 
before the trembling expectants of a dissolution, and defeat at the 
next elections. It is at these meetings, from which their consti- 
tuents are excluded, that Members of Parliament really determine 
the fate of great questions. What follows in the House of Com- 








mons is mere acting—the denouement being previously arranged | 


behind the curtain. Thus it was on Monday afternoon, and in the 
still more private conelaves which preceded the general muster. 
Members were made aware, that an adoption of Mr. Warns Reso- 
lution would oblige them to concur in some measure wherein that 
principle was enforced; that such a measure would be rejected by 
the Lords ; that a resignation of the Cabinet, the accession of the 


Tories, and (awfal consummation!) a premature dissolution of | 
No wonder | 


Parliament, might then follow in rapid suecession. 
that the majority of the conscience-struck Members were terri- 
fied at this fearful prospect. Disgrace and defeat, to be dealt to 
them on the one hand by the indignant and duped Reformers of 
England, on the other by the active and vindictive Anti-Reformers, 
arose palpably in the deeply-shaded background: and, full of 
eager gratitude, they grasped the hand, which the noble Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (sighing all the while himself, poor man! 
for his clover fields and Alderney cows) outstretched to save them. 
It was resolved then, to negative indirectly Mr. Warps Resolution; 
and Ministers’ were prepared with a decent excuse for the deed. 
By great’ exertions, a Royal Commission had been got out 
in the course of the morning, the professed object of which is to 
inquire into. the doubtful fact (the truth of which the Whigs 
have been proclaiming in language the most vehement for a 
quarter of a century at the least), whether the revenues of the Irish 
Church were after all greater than was requisite or becoming, 
under the circumstances in which that Church is placed? This 
is the main professed design of the Commission; but its members 
are also instructed to furnish an immense mass of other details 
relating to the comparative nunthers of the various sects, their 
increase or diminution, the residence, non-residence, income, 
and efficiency or inefficiency, of the spiritual persons who 
pocket the contributions and ought to take care of the souls 
of the Irish population. Behold, cried Lord Attuorp, the 
far-reaching views and active philanthropy of Ministers! The 
appointment of a Commission was merely an ulterior part of 
Mr. Warp's project, but we have stolen a march upon him; and 
while he has been declaiming upon principles, we have taken an 
important and decisive step towards carrying those principles into 
effect: what need, then, is there of affirming merely the truth of 
a proposition upon which we are absolutely acting ? This was the 
sum and substance of the arguments urged in the subsequent de- 
bate in the House, in opposition to Mr. Warn’s Resolution, in the 
Successive speeches of Lord ALruorp, Lord Joun Russett, Mr. 
Spring Rice, Mr. Cuartes Grant, Lord Patmerston, and 
Mr. Exxice. 
~ To this argument was opposed the unanswerable reply — If 
you‘concede the principle, why not affirm it? What is the reason 
that you shrink from recording your avowed opinions on the jour- 
nals of the House, thus placing your solemn sanction of them be- 
Yond ‘all doubt and cavil? The Commission that you boast of 
would be a piece of waste paper to-morrow, were Mr. SranLey 
and his Church-sinecure-loving friends, or Sir Rouert Pre and 
is Conservative allies, tosupersede you. You not only ask the 
House of Commons to place confidence in you, but go the uncon- 
‘Scionable length of demanding that it should rely upon your con- 
finuance in office—upon the stability of an Administration which 
fell to pieces a few days ago, and has only been patched up to 
[Larest Epirion) 


; respite. 








meet the present emergency. As to any informality or want of 
logical frecision in the Resolution, we are willing to remodel and 
alter it in any way, so that it shall still express the grand funda- 
mental principle, acknowledged by yourselves to be indisputable, 
that the so-called property of the Church is in point of fact 
at the disposal of the Legislature.” Ministers and their Majority 
had a rejoinder 7m petto, as we have explained above; but it 
was one which they could not for shame avow, though they voted 
on the strength of it. The Tories swelled the ranks of the tri- 
umphant party; and Lord Attuorp carried the ‘ previous ques- 
tion,” on a di-ision, by 396 to 120. 

Thus the question for the present is cushioned. We say this 
advisedly ; for the whole proceeding was a mere trick to obtain a 
What can we expect from this Commission? By Mr. 
Warop’s plan, it should be remembered, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, appointed last year under the Church Temporalities 
Bill (which was passed without the previous inquiries now deemed 
so necessary), would have been empowered to correct abuses gra- 
dually, to take up and consider the case of each separate bishop- 
rick, benefice, or other preferment, as the death of the incumbents 
brought them successively under notice. They would have re- 
ferred to Mr. Warp's Act, and ascertained under which of its 
provisions the case in question fell. After an age of inquiry,* 
it would still be a point for Parliament to settle, how large a po- 
pulation should be requisite to form a Protestant parish with a 
Protestant parson. That point can be as well settled this week, 
as after the interminable folios of the new Commission shall have 
been published, or even read. In a word, Mr. Warp’s plan was 
admirably calculated to effecta constant progressive reform of the 


| giant grievance of Ireland. The Government plan is calculated to 


stave off the commencement of reform for many years. 
Among the speeches delivered during the debate, that of Mr. 


| STANLEY was the most remarkable. It was full of fiery eloquence, 


and professions of devotion to the form of Christianity which is 
part and parcel of the law of the land. Mr. STantny took the 
High Church ground, and may almost be said to have assumed 
his natural position upon it, as the leader of the High Church 
party. Tory politics and High Church principles have almost 
invariably been connected in the creed of public men; and we 
fully expect to find Mr. Sranuty a deserter from the Whig prin- 
ciples of his family, in the course of a short interval of vacillation, 
He appears to unite the bigotry of Laup with no inconsiderable 
portion of the talents of Srrarrorp. In the days of those 
worthies, he would indeed have been a formidable person: he ig 
now, being out of the Cabinet, comparatively harmless. 

Mr, O'ConnELL delivered a manly and impressive speech. He 
was acute, sarcastic, amusing, and powerfully argumentative, by 
turns. 

Mr. Warp stood fast to his guns. He was decided, though 
mild in his bearing; and has gained golden opinions from his 
brother Members and the Reformers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by the whole of his conduct, on what must have been, to a person 
of his habits and connexions, a peculiarly trying occasion. 

Sir Rosert Pret made much ado about nothing. The first 
part of his speech was full of egotism and self-importance ; and 
we may look in vain for the enunciation of one valuable principle 
from the beginning of his harangue to the close. 

All the Ministers distinctly avowed the principle that the State 

had a right to dispose of Church property—as it is termed. There 
was very little variety in their speeches; and so far these may be 
taken in confirmation of their assertion, that the Cabinet is now 
united on this point. 
_ Earl Grey and Lord Brovenam, in the House of Peers last 
night, expressed the same opinions as their colleagues in the 
Commons; though the language of Lord BroueHam was by no 
means so direct and explicit as that of Earl Grey. 

Thus we see thatthe Miuisters individually are as much pledged 
to the principle of Mr. Waxn’s Resolution as if they had actually 
voted for it. But the Parliamentary sanction is wanting. Upon 
referring to the Legislative records, all that appears is, that a ques- 
tion of the utmost present importance was submitted to the House of 
Commons, and that the House by a great majority refused to pro- 
nounce judgment. The mode in which Ministers have dealt with 
this subject is characteristic of their policy. They never go the 
direct way towork. They never ayow their true motives or assign 
the just reasons, Their course is shuffling and tortuous, beyond 
that of any Ministry of recent times. Several aliases’ have been 
bestowed upon this Cabinét: it has been termed the Lansdowne, 
the Auckland, the Lath and Plaster Administration: but if we 
may be allowed to furnish our contribution to the catilpgne 
complimentary appellatives, for the reasons we hi evens, . 
should call it the “ Tricky Ministry.” ey Mas l = 
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The grand Parliamentary subject of the week is that which 
we have so fully commented upon; but the House of Commons 
has been unusually busy, and many other questions of interest 
and importance have occupied its attention. 

The Latour Rate Bill was rejected on Wednesday, by a ma- 
jority of 80 to 36. We are glad of this; for the principle of the 
bill, which is to force a certain number of labourers on men who 
could not employ them profitably (for if they could employ them 
to advantage there would be no need of compulsion), is as bad 
and unsound a principle as can be imagined. The bill is one of 
those little peddling attempts at a reform of great abuses which 
in the end aggravate the evil, though they may produce some 
relief for a short time in particular districts. 

Mr. BuckinGuHaM, on Tuesday, succeeded in procuring the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the means of 
preventing the spread of drunkenness among the labouring 
classes. This vice Mr. BuckinGHAM maintains to be a growing 
one in the land; but he did not substantiate his opinion by proof. 
Indeed it would have been difficult; for we cannot arrive at any 
correct statement of the amount of spirituous liquors consumed 
before the late reduction of duty, as millions of gallons were 
illegally distilled and disposed of. Since the business of illicit 
distillation has been in a great measure broken up, the increase 
of consumption has neither been rapid nor steady. But the prin- 
cipal reason of our disbelief in any asserted change for the worse 
in the morals of the great mass of the people, is that the value of 
human life has sensibly improved in this country. The average 
life of Englishmen is longer. The gains of Life Assurance com- 
panies, and the losses of the Government by their operations in 
annuities, prove this conclusively, were there no other evidence. 
It will not be denied that intemperate habits shorten life; and if 
men live longer in England than formerly, it is fair to assume 
that they are at least not more intemperate than their forefathers. 
Mr. Buck1nGHaAm’'s Committee, however, will do no harm, unless 
the result of its labours should be further meddling with the habits 
and enjoyments of the working classes. 

A Committee to inquire into the state of Education in England 
and Wales, and the effect of the recent Parliamentary grants for 
the building of school-houses, was also appointed on Tuesday, on 
the motion of Mr. Rorsuck, slightly modified at the suggestion 
of Lord AttHorp. The discussion was enlivened by a paradoxical 
and amusing speech from Mr. Cossett, who is a determined foe 
to all plans for educating the labouring classes. His arguments, 
as Lord ALTHORP remarked, were applicable to bad, not good edu- 
cation. They are now almost obsolete, and find little favour even 
on the bench of Bishops. Mr. Cossrtr has been informed by 
the Recorder of New York, that the educated criminals (in New 
York, we presume) far outnumber the uneducated; and Mr. 
Rogrsvuck intimated his disbelief of the fact. But we have little 
doubt of its correctness. Education is no absolute preventive of 
crime; and in a country where nineteen adults out of twenty can 
read and write, it is to be expected that the majority of criminals 
will belong to what is called the educated class. Mr. Cospsetr 
and his friend the Recorder should place the educated on one side, 
and the uneducated on the other; and then inform us what 
proportion the criminals of each class bear to the whole number 
of it. 

We rejoice that Mr. Ewart's bill for allowing prisoners accused 
of felony the benefit of their counsel's eloquence, is likely to 
receive the sanction of the House of Commons at least. It was 
read a second time on Wednesday, after a feeble and unfounded 
opposition from Mr. Poutter and Sergeant Spanxisz. If the 
electors of Finsbury do not get rid of the latter gentleman on the 
first opportunity, we shall have a very poor opinion of their inde- 
pendence and discernment: he is one of the most obstinate bigots 
and persevering foes to the improvement of existing institu- 
tions, within the walls of Parliament. It is difficult to conceive 
how any person of common humanity can defend a practice which 
deprives the most helpless creatures in existence of means essen- 
tial to prove their innocence, when death is the consequence of 
their failure to prove it. Mr. Pottock mentioned several in- 
stances, which came within his own knowledge, of men being 
found guilty and condemned to death solely in consequence of 
being deprived of their counsel's address to the jury. Lord 
A.LTHOoRP made a brief and sensible speech for the bill; and Mr, 
O'ConngELL’s rhetorical powers were exerted with fine effect, in 
narrating an affecting story of the legal murder of some poor 
wretches in Ireland, who fell victims to the barbarous regulation 
which Mr. Ewart's bill is intended to abolish. 

A feeble attack on what is called the Reciprocity system was 
made by Mr. G. F. Youne, on Thursday. This gentleman was 
on that occasion the mouthpiece of the Shipowners; who, as he 
affirms, are unable to compete with foreigners, owing to the 
greater expense of building vessels in British than in foreign 
ports, ‘ Put us,” he says, “‘on an equal footing with foreigners 
in this respect, and we will not complain of your Reciprocity sys- 
tem.” To this it was triumphantly replied by Mr. Pouverr 
TuHomson, that Ministers are willing to furnish the shipbuilders 
with cheap and excellent Baltic timber, but that they insist upon 
going to Canada to provide themselves with dear and inferior ma- 
terials, This is quite enough to settle the question as regards the 
shipping interest. When they will consent to a repeal of the 
duties on Norway timber, then jt will be time enough to complain 
of the cost of shipbuilding. 

Some progress was made in the Poor-Law Bill last night. 











Eleven clauses were agreed to in Committee, without any amend- 
ment of consequence. 





At length we have really decisive news from Portugal. Don 
Mievet, after the surrender of Santarem, attempted to retreat to 
Elvas, with a small army, weakened by disease, and constantly 
becoming thinner by desertion. He was pressed by SALDANHA 
on one side, and TerceiRA on the other. In this extremity, he of- 
fered an armistice to SALDANHA, who suspended operations and 
sent to Lisbon for instructions. The Government reprimanded 
the General for allowing the Usurper an hour's delay, and refused 
the armistice. Don Migurn then made the best bargain in his 
power for himself; and was permitted to go on board a British 
man-of-war, which will probably soon convey him to our shores. 
He will doubtless be received with open arms by those congenial 
spirits Lords LonpDoNDERRY and ABERDEEN; unless, indeed, the 
recollection of the abusive terms which the latter once profusely 
showered upon his head should produce a temporary coolness be- 
tween them. It is said that Don Miauet has secured an allow- 
ance of about 12,000/. a year for his future support. 

The Government of Donna Marta has proclaimed an amnesty 
for all political offenders, provided they surrender themselves, and 
return to their allegiance within a certain time. Sir JoHn 
CAMPBELL has been permitted to leave his prison on parole. It 
is not known where Don Cartos has fled to; but there is a re- 
port that he has made an irruption into Spain at the head of some 
troops, in company with a son of Bourmonr. 





The Madrid Gazette of the 24th May contains the Royal decree 
for the convocation of the Cortes on the 24th July. The main 
provision of the decree is, that an electoral junta is to assemble 
on the 20th of this month in each department, the extent of which 
was fixed by the law of M. Burgos some months ago; then to 
choose two electors, by ballot; who are to proceed to the capital 
town of the province, to choose the stipulated number of Deputies 
for the Cortes. The whole number of Deputies to be chosen is 
188. This election is to take place on the 30th instant. Every 
Deputy must be worth 120/. a year; and be a native of the pro- 
vince for which he is elected, or have been a resident in it for two 
years. 

The French Ambassador, M. Raynevat, was hooted and 
pelted with stones, and the windows of his carriage were broken, 
at Aranjuez, where the Queen resides, on the 23d of last month. 
The only representatives of Foreign Courts now at Madrid are the 
English, French, Portuguese, and Neapolitan ; and it is doubtful 
how long the last will remain. It is probable that Spanish affairs 
will proceed more prosperously in the absence of the Ambassadors 
of the Northern Despots, than if the Government were annoyed 
by their insulting interference. 

An amnesty has been proclaimed at last, in favour of all politi- 
cal offenders, without any exception whatever. It is said that the 
gallant Mina, whose health is now much better, will soon return 
to his native country. Thus, on the whole, Spanish prospects 
seem to be brightening. 


The French Government have issued the ordinance for the ad- 
mission of certain articles of foreign manufacture, hitherto pro- 
hibited, which was mentioned as forthcoming last week. The ac- 
count which we then gave, on the authority of the correspon- 
dent of the Times, is quite correct in its details. 

Among the advertisements in the Morning Herald on Thurs- 
day, a long one in the French language attracted our notice: it 
was an address by LuciEN Buonaparts, to the electors of France, 
pointing out to them how little they have gained by the exchange 
of Cuar_egs the Tenth for Louis Puitip, and entreating them to 
return members to the Chamber who will vote for the recall of the 
Buonaparte family ; the members of which, he declares, will join 
with the patriots attached to the ancient dynasty, the Republicans 
of the Directory and the Consulate, the Heroes of the Empire, in 
short with the men of old and young France, in endeavouring to 
obtain the blessings of liberty and good government. All this has 
a fine sound, but amounts to very little. 

The late changes in the British Cabinet have been the principal 
subjects of discussion in the journals and salons of Paris during 
the week. The continued exclusion of the Tories from office ap- 
pears to have given general satisfaction. 

The journeymen dyers of Lyons have entered into a fresh com- 
bination against their masters: the gross ignorance of the work- 
ing classes threatens the commerce of that city with utter ruin. 


It is reported that the Queen of Belgium is again in a situation 
which may obviate the necessity for naming a successor to the 
throne. On the other hand, the Brussels correspondent of the 
Times asserts that the French Government has peremptorily inter- 
fered to prevent the nomination of a successor; and that this 1s 
the real cause of delay and difficulty. 


Accounts have been received from Jamaica to the 11th of 
April. The Marquis of Sxico arrived at Kingston on the 5th of 
that month, and was sworn into office on the 7th. He had issued 
a proclamation which gave great satisfaction to all classes. 


The Senate of the United States has refused to concur in the 
nomination by President Jackson of four Directors of the United 
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States Bank, which by the charter of that institution the Govern- 
ment has a right to appoiut. The President declares that he will 
nominate no others; and has sent a long message to the Senate, 
which they were debating on the 8th of May, when the last vessel 
departed, in secret session. Money was more plentiful, and trade 
reviving in the Atlantic cities. 








Webates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. IntsH Cuurcu Rerorm. 


The House of Commons was thronged on Monday night by an un- 
usually large attendance of Members. Every seat in the House was 
taken, and the Members’ Galleries were also full. All the- passages 
and the lobby were crowded some time before five o’clock, when the 
Speaker took the chair. Every thing bore witness to the anxiety with 
which the Ministerial communications and the subsequent debate were 
expected. 

Lord Auruorr being called upon by the Speaker, said, he rose to 
move the order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate on Mr. 
Ward’s motion respecting the appropriation of Irish Church pro- 
perty, which stood for that evening. He would also take the opportu- 
nity of entering into some explanation of the circumstances which had 
induced him, on the Tuesday previous, to move the adjournment of the 
debate. As there were differences in the Cabinet respecting the mode 
in which Mr. Ward's motion should be met,—some of the members 
coinciding with the principle laid down in it, and others strongly 
disapproving of it,—he bad gone down to the House on 
day with the intention of moving the previous question. While 
in the House, he received the intelligence of the resignation of 
Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord 
Ripon; and under these circumstances had thought that to move 
the adjournment of the House was the best step he could take. The 
Government being relieved from difficulty by the resignation of those 
gentlemen, they had adopted a course which he would now explain to 
the House. 

They had advised his Majesty to issue a Commission, and that commission was to be a 
lay commission, having power to visit all the parishes and ecclesiastical divisions in 
Ireland, for the purpose of ascertaining in each of them the number of members of the 
Established Church, not only in each union, but in each separate parish in each 
union; also the number of Ministers of the Established Church, in each union and 
parish respectively, of whatever rank, and whether resident or not, and the number of 
times divine service is usually performed in each, and the number of persons attending 
such services—that is, the average number; and whether the same he increasing, or 
diminishing, or stationary ; with similar information respecting the number of Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and other Dissenters, in each parish, with every particular re- 
specting the moral and religious education of the people; the number of schools esta- 
blished in each parish, whether they were i ing, diminishing, or stationary, and 
the same particulars respecting the children attending them ; likewise, whether in any 
or all of the parishes there did appear to the Commissioners adequate means for the 
purposes of moral and religious instruction for the people. ‘The Commissioners to re- 
port not only on these subjects, but on all other matters relating to the moral, political, 
and religious condition of the members of the Church, and of those belonging to the 
various denominations of Dissenters, so as to acquire as complete a comparative know 
ledge of the relation in which. those several classes of religionists stood towards each 
Other as circumstances permitted. Having in that way proposed to make known the 
number of Catholics and Protestants in each parish and union respectively, he was sure 
the House would do them the justice to believe that they had not given advice to his 
Majesty to issue such a Commission unless they were prepared to follow up that advice 
by acting upon the report to be made by the Commissioners in such manner as the 
exigency of the case might seem to require. 

He thought that inquiry ought to precede legislation; and therefore 
he requested Mr. Ward to postpone for the present the motion which 
stood for discussion that night. Mr. Ward must see that the inquiry 
was sufficiently comprehensive, and accompanied with a pledge that the 
Tesults of that inquiry would be called into full and beneficial activity. 

Mr. Warp admitted that inquiry was necessary before proceeding 
beyond the declaration of the principle embraced in his resolution. He 
admitted also, that the inquiry as proposed would be full and searching ; 
and if he were certain of Lord Althorp’s continuance in office, there 
would be some security that the report of the Commissioners would be 
acted upon. But there was no security that the present Ministers 
would remain in office; and then the report of the Commission might 
be mere waste paper in the hands of their successors. He wished 
therefore to stipulate for a Parliamentary sanction of the inquiry. It 
would be lamentable if nothing were gained in point of principle, while 
60 much was lost in point of talent, by the secession of the retiring 
members of the Cabinet. | Upon the whole, nothing had occurred to in- 
duce him to swerve from his original intention of pressing the motion 
to a division. 

r 

The order of the day was read. 

Lord Attuorp then said, that it became his duty to address the 
House on the general question. 

In the first clause of Mr. Ward’s resolution he entirely concurred,—namely, the right 
of Parliament to dispose of the surplus revenue of the Church in any manner that 
might seem the most just and expedient; but being a consenting party to the advice 
Biven to the Crown respecting the issue ofa Commission, he could not consistently as- 
sert a principle which went to anticipate what might be the report of that Commission. 
Whatever might be his own individual opinion as to what that report would contain,— 
whatever might be proved thereby, he still thought, that as a member of the Govern- 
ment he could not call upon the House to pronouuce an opinion at that stage of the 
question, but, on the contrary, it would be his duty to recommend them not to come to 
any decision, He never had swerved from the principle that the Established Church 
ought to be maintained; but he thought that the result of the inquiry would be most 

‘avourable to its continued maintenauce, and therefore had he united in reeommending 
that commission. He was clear in the conviction, that an application of the surplus 
Tevenues of the Church to religious aud moral education would tend not only to 
advance the well understood interests of the Establishment, but of Protestantism 
Renerally, 

But after a commission had been actually issued by the Crown, it 
Was plain that no practical result would arise from adopting the resolu- 
tion. Suppose the motion carried, how would the condition of those 
who supported it be improved ? 

- He did not see the utility, before Members were in possession of such information on 
oti Hae as would enable them to decide what course to pursue, of asserting a righ: 

Which, if the House was at all constituted as at present, he was confident it would 

mr whenever a case for its interference was made out, and of which, if the House 

— be differently constituted, no assertion in the present session would be at all 
inding on a future Parliament. 

He then alluded to the present state of the Tithe Bill— 

0 Though it was, from the first, intended by Government that nothing contained iu 
tac bill should have the effect of prejudging the question as to the appropriation 0: 





Church property to the exigencies of the State it wi 
) ig » yet it was thought by many gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, and more especially by those connected with the represen- 





tation of Ireland, that it would be prejudged by the bill as originally framed. As, haw- 
ever, his Majesty’s Ministers wished to leave that question open, they resolved to. omit 
the whole of the clauses relating to the redemption of tithe. 


The circumstances under which he had ‘intended to move the :pre- 
vious question on Tuesday, were very different from those which now 
existed. On Tuesday, he could not have announced that Ministers had 
taken up the subject seriously. Now he could state that a Commission 
had been actually issued, and that Mr. Ward’s proposition of an address 
to the Crown to issue one was therefore quite unnecessary. He was 
ready to admit, that the fate of his proposition must depend upon the 
degree of confidence the House was willing to repose in Ministers. 
Lord Althorp concluded by moving the previous question, 

The amendment having been put from the Chair, 

Mr. Hume said, that although he could trust Lord Althorp indivi- 
dually, he could not trust the Administration of which he formed a 
part; and he would state why. 

On the 12thof February last year, Lord Althorp, after enumerating the value of 
Church property in Ireland, concluded his speech by declaring, “ that if by the act of 
Parliameut which would be introduced, any new value was given to benefices, that 
new value so created did not properly belong to the Church, and whatever was raised by 


| it might be immediately appropriated to the exigencies of the State.’ He then admitted 


Tues- | 


the whole principle involved in the motion of the Member for St. Albans; and all 
donbt on the subject was removed by the course which was followed with respect to the 
147th clause of the Lrish Church Bill. The Conservatives sitting to his right, who had 
that night cheered some of the observations of Lord Althorp, objected to that clause; 
which was, however, supported by Ministers, and carried by a majority of 330. That 
clause Mr, Hume always regarded as the most essential part of the bill, because it.ad- 
mitted the principle that Parliament had a right to deal with the property of. the 
Church, But what followed afterwards? The House, after affirming that principle by 
a large majority, was induced, in consequence of differences in the Cabinet, which 
many suspected at the time, but of which no one had any precise knowledge, to.assent 
to the rejection of the clause by a majority just as large as that by which it hed sat 
first been carried; and the only reason given for this extraordinary proceeding was, 
that the retention of the clause in question might have the effect of preventing the bill 
passing through the other House of Parliament. At that time no objection was ex- 
pressed to the principal clause by the gentlemen opposite, not even by the late Secretary 
for the Colonies. When he saw an Administration thus shifting backwards and fer- 
wards, and holding an undecisive course with respect to such a vitally important ques- 
tion as that now under consideration, he must say that he for one-could not consent to 
place confidence in them. 

There was no necessity for appointing another Commission; for 
there was one already in existence, (of which Sir Henry Parnell and 
Sir John Newport were members), whose inquiries were directed :to 
the same subject, with the exception of the numerical proportions of 
Churchmen and Catholic Dissenters. Ministers would be in a no worse 
situation by assenting to the motion than they were at present. "Why 
refuse to sanction a principle which they admitted to be correct ; 

Colonel Davies and Colonel Evans wished to see the principle of 
Mr. Ward’s resolution expressly sanctioned by the House, and would 
therefore vote against the amendment. 


Colonel Conotty in very strong language expressed his detestation 
of the original motion, and of the mode in which Ministers had met dt. 

He could hardly trust himself to use the strong terms which arose im his mind on 
this subject. He denied the premises on which the proposition before the House rested, 
He denie : the right of Parliament to deal with the property of the Church. He denied 
that any such right existed, unless indeed such a right should be contended fer as 
would unsettle every kind of property in the country. Let Members see to what ex- 
tent this principle would go. What property could be said ‘to be sate if it were onte 
adopted? Was there any title or any land which could be deemed secure? Was there 
security for any thing which men usually held sacred? Was the Royal word—was 


| any charter—was any patent a security fur any thing, if this principle were once sanc- 








tioned by the House? Was it not * crying havoc, and letting loose the dogs of war?” 
Was it uot upsetting every thing which men held sacred in the country? That it was 
the first step to such a course, 10 man could deny, who allowed the experience of other 
times and former circumstances to guide him. 

He eulogized the manly and consistent conduct of Mr. Stariley; 
which he contrasted with that of his late colleagues, who ought to have 
opposed the destructive motion before the House with a direct negative. 

They were now going broadly upon the principle of robbery. (Cheers and laughter.) 
He wouid repeat it, it was robbery ; for whose property or estates would be safe if this 
priuciple were once adopted? Who could think themselves secure when they saw. the 
property of the Church thus spoliated to satisfy clamour, and that too a clamour which 
the Government could have put down if they had only used the means which the Par- 
liament had placed at their disposal? He could go on on this subject for ever, 
(Lauyhter.) His soul was full of execrations —( Lanyhter)—to which he could not give 
utterance. He would only say that ne would not pollute himself by voting for either 
of the courses pointed out—that of the Member for St. Albans, or that proposed by 
Government, 


Lord Joun Russet deplored the loss which the Government had 


sustained by the secession of Mr. Stanley and his friends. It wasa 
source to his remaining colleagues of deep and sincere regret. But he 


would ask Mr. Hume, was it probable that Ministers would have parted 
with such colleagues without adopting the principle for the assertion of 
which these colleagues had retired from office? He maintained that, 
in point of principle, there was really no difference between the course 
adopted by Government and that pointed out by Mr. Ward’s resolution. 

The resolution said “ that the Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ireland ex- 
ceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant population.” That certainly would be as- 
serting a proposition which ought to rest on some tacts for its proof, and how could sueh 
proof be obiained better than by inquiry? The motion next asserted the “ right of 
the State to regulate the distribution of Church property in such manner as Parlia- 
ment may determine.” Now, would it not be absurd to appoint a commission of im- 
quiry, unless they were ready to deal with the surplus of Church property beyond the 
wants ol the Protestant population if any such should be found? ‘Che appointment 
cf the Commission affirmed that part of Mr. Ward's motion, Then as to the remain 
ing part of the mution, “ that the temporal possessions of the Church of Ireland, as 
now established by law, ought to be reduced,” ne would put it to the House—he would 
put itto Mr. Ward himself—whether such a proposition ought uot to rest on some 
jacts? He would say, as his own individual opiuion, that the funds of the Protestant 
Church were not properly applied, as far as related to the religious education of the 
people of that couutry, aud therefore that such revenues might be safely reduced with 
the view to improving the means of education; but this opiuion ought to be confirmed 
by inquiry, betore it could be acted upon ; for he would repeat that it would be con- 
trary toail Parliamentary practice to vote a resolution first, and then inquire into it 
afterwards, 

Mr. Sran.ey also began by expressing his reluctance to secede from 
his former colleagues, who had acted together on the most kindly 
terms, without even so muchas having given one another even an angry 
word. But he had no choice as a man of honour and principle. The 
commission of inquiry involved a principle destructive of the Church 
to which as a Protestant he was attached—of the religion he loved—of 
the altar at which he worshipped. The motion of Mr. Ward, coupled 
with the speeches of Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell, showed 
that the same principle pervaded all; and to such a principle he never 
would consent. 

He did not wish to see, and he hoped he never should see, the Protestant Church in 
this Protestant country placed on the sime fcoting as all other religious sects, He 
held the priuciple of the Church Establishment to be this—that we should furnish to 
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every member of that Church, whether residing in a thinly-peopled district or in one 
more densely inhabited, the means of religious instruction, which, by the blessing of 
God, we should preserve to them without fee. He was not willing to see the time come 
in which the Ministers of the Crown, in moving the Estimates for the support of the 
clergy, should have to congratulate the House that the diminution of Protestantism in 
Ireland since the last assembly of Parliament had enabled them to take off the sum of 
5,000/. from the Church Estimates for the preceding year. “1 know,” continued Mr, 
Stanley, “that if you act upon such a principle, it will be destructive of the utility, 
and I may add, of the permanency of the Established Church. I believe that it will be 
subversive of the reverence hitherto paid to its ministers; and I know that in certain 
parts of Ireland it will be accompanied by fatal steps to render the number of Pro- 
testants so small as to justify a proportionate diminution of the grant to the Protestant 
clergy. I know that, even in the present state of things, the tide of emigration is flow- 
ing out from many parts of Ireland in a deep, a full, and a rapid current. I will not 
introduce any further incitement to violence in that country, by saying publicly and 
with authority to its people, ‘ Diminish the number of Protestants in your parishes, for 
by so doing you will diminish the burdens which press most heavily upon you.’” 
(Great cheering.) This doctrine of proportion is pregnant with danger, as applied to 
freland; and if once admitted, is scarcely pregnant with less danger as applied to 
England. I ask you, Sir, upon what ground will any Minister who has done away with 
2 Protestant living in Ireland, because the incumbent of it had a diminished flock, 
stand forward in this House hereafter, when a Dissenter—I care not of what denomina- 
tion—comes forward and shows by figures, which cannot be contradicted, that in this 
parish and in that parish the Protestant congregation belonging to the Established 
Church is very small, and ought not to be an incumbrance upon the finances of the 
State. 

If the House began to‘ tamper with church property, to this conclu- 
sion it must come at last, that all religions ought to be placed on the 
same footing. Now, he would tell the House boldly and distinctly, that 
the country was not ripe for that, and that it ought to pause before 
assenting to a resolution which the people of England would not suffer 
to be carried into effect. ‘I did not think,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘ that 
I should ever live to hear a Minister of the Crown propose such a re- 
solution; I do not think I have yet seen the Legislature which will 
pass it; and I am not certain that I know the Sovereign who will give 
his assent to it, even if it be passed.” _[ Prodigious cheering followed 
the delivery of this passage.] Mr. Stanley concluded with avowing 
his intention to vote with Ministers for the previous question, as the 
only certain means of defeating Mr. Ward’s resolution ; though, if the 
forms of the House had permitted him, he should much rather haye given 
the original resolution a direct negative. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, the main difference between Mr. Stanley 
aid himself was this— 


According to the doctrines of Mr. Stanley, be the revenues of the Church of Ireland 
ever so great,—be they the source of incumbrance or even of mischief to the Church of 
Ireland,—still, by reason of circumstances extrinsic to that Church, you are bound to 
continue for ever that which by the hypothesis is an incumbrance and a mischief, and 
to withhold that remedy which by the same hypothesis was most beneficial, 

But to this he never would agree. 

He had heard much about the mode of appropriating the Church property ; but that 
was not the question at present. The question was as to asserting the right of Parlia- 
ment to deal with that surplus, if any surplus should be proved to exist above the 
necessary purposes of the Church. Beyond that he would not yield a single point. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that it were to be stated that every incumbent in 
England received only 263/. a year,aud that every incumbentin Ireland received a much 
larger sum, would any man say that that was a state of things which that House either 
could or ought to defend? It was upon these grounds that he, seeing that the Commis- 
sion, which was about to issue, involved the principle of the resolution moved by Mr. 

yard, in case the evidence proved the surplus wealth of the Church of Ireland—keep- 
ing his mind open as to the mode in which the appropriation of that property was 
hereafter to be made, but admitting at the very outset that, if there were a surplus, 
there was no objection on the part of Ministers, supported by Parliament, to deal with 
it,—it was upon these grounds, that he maintained that this Commission would give to 
the Ifouse and to the country all that geutlemen had a right to expect. 


Mr. Ewarr and Mr. Lambert spoke earnestly in favour of the ori- 
ginal resolution. 


Mr. O’ConnELt deemed the Commission a mere pretence—a wet 
blanket to stifle what the country required, but which Ministers had 
not sufficient determination and manliness to give; he meant satisfac- 
tion to Ireland and security to England,—for, blessed be God, there 
would be no security for England unless satisfaction were afforded to 
Ireland. Mr. Stanley had avowed his principles manfully: he was 
consistent ; but what became of his late colleagues’ consistency? He 
laughed to scorn Mr. Stanley’s principle, which he could tell him had 
been tried for two hundred years in Ireland and had failed. It com- 
menced with blood, rapine, and heart-burnings, and had continued with 
the like consequences to the present time. But nevertheless, absurd 
as it was, Mr. Stanley had relinquished office on this principle, and Mi- 
nisters had remained in office upon it. The difference between them 
was this—that Mr. Stanley boldly avowed his principles, while Ministers 
did not venture to maintain theirs. As to the Commission of inquiry, 
there would be no end toit; it would be like Penclope’s web. 

This unsatisfactory Commission was what was now offered to Ireland, instead of a 
fall and healing measure; and yet even about this paltry Commission gentlemen could 
not agree, because it seemed to promise something, however remote or incomplete, for 
that unhappy country. Oh how unanimous you were when you were coercing [reland ! 
there was then no difference in the Cabinet, you inflicted courts-martial upon Ireland 
without hesitation or dispute! When you were about to coerce Ireland you were per- 
fectly unanimous, but now in the work of conciliation you were for the first time 
divided! Those who had aeereres themselves from Ministers on this occasion had at 
least acted an open and manly part; not so those who remained in the Cabinet. With 
respect to them he would say, “ You shrink from: firming what is or ought to be your 
own principle ; you offer us a nugatory and deceptive Commission ; you throw this tor- 
toise-shell over yourselves in order that you may have a chance of creeping at a snail’s 
pace out of the difficulty.” ‘ f 

Meanwhile, we were likely to have a winter of blood, and a spring of 
more coercion. It behoved the House to do justice on the preseni ce- 
casion. : 

When the people of Ireland read this debate, and saw that, instead of embracing the 
great principle of appropriation, it merely related to little personal matters,—and when 
they saw the Ministerial majority against the professed privciple of the minority —a 
mujority swelled by the late Secretary for the Colonies aud by others, whose support 
was the result of a cunning and equivocal friendship,—would not the people fecl great 
disappointment and indignation, and would not they mock him to scorn if he were to 
give Ministers his confidence? Would they not say, and with apparent justice, ‘Our 
supposed friends and advocates are miserably deluded, or else they are deluders in sup- 
porting Ministers; they are truckling to the Government with private views, and en- 
deavouring to promote their own interests at the expense of their country. 

The people of Ireland were now anxious to join the ranks of Go- 
yernmeént; but they would not accept chaff for wholesome food. They 
demanded acts and deeds that admitted of no mistake. They despised 
the Commission of inquiry, which Ministers offered without pledging 

themselves to any thing but a quarrel with Mr. Stanley. He was 
ready to do Mr. Stanley justice, but it must be admitted that he had 
done much mischief to the Government. He had swamped the Minis- 
try, and from the first hour had been its evil genius, However, he had 








yarted with his late colleagues on good terms: a very pathetic scene | 


olkowed; Mr. Stanley appeared at first to weep a little, but he soon 





resumed the attitude of boldness. He wished Ministers would do the 
same, and act the lion’s part. 


Mr. Cuarves GRANT thought it strange that Mr. O'Connell, who 
called for acts, not words, should object to so decided an act as the 
issuing of a Commission. All the objections which applied to the 
Commission applied also to Mr. Ward’s motion, for the end of that 
was the appointment of a Commission. There was no division in the 
Cabinet on the subject now. 

He could assure the House, and he trusted that the character of the members of the 
Cabinet, as men of honour and of honesty, at all events as men of common sense and 
common understanding, would be felt as fully bearing him out in the assertion, that 
they would not have considered themselves justified in proposing the issuing of this 
Commission, if amongst the members of the Cabinet there existed the slightest dissent 
upon such a vital measure, 

_Sir Ropert Peet explained at length and with much formality the 
difficulty in which he was placed by the motion of * the previous ques. 
tion ;” for he wished to give the resolution a direct negative—to fight 
the battle upon principle. If he voted for the previous question, he 
might seem to approve of the measures of Ministers—which he strongly 
disapproved of; if he voted against it, he would seem to ally himself 
with the enemies of the Church; and he could not absent himself 
altogether, for that was not a manly or straightforward part. On the 
whole, he would vote for the previous question, though strongly pro- 
testing against being supposed to approve of the Commission. If the 
principle of this Commission were applied to the Church of Ireland, 
it would soon be extended to the English Church too. What would 
be the consequence of extending the principle to private property—for 
to private property the same principle would soon be applied? On 
what new title was property to depend if not upon prescription and the 
laws of the realm? Most assuredly, the Dissenters in England would 
soon call out for the same treatment as that which the Irish Dissenters 
received; and Sir Robert read several passages from Mr. Ward's 
speech in proof of his assertion that the measure led to this result. 

The motion was also calculated to alienate the minds of the Protestants, who had 
consented—reluctantly consented—tv the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, on 
the strongest assurance that by their removal they would and did redress every 
grievance, It was too much now to tell these men, who saw the faithful ministers of 
the Church to which they belonged robbed by every species of combination and resist- 
ance, that the revenues might be severed from the Protestant Church, and be appro- 
priated to the Establishment of another faith against which they protested. To do this 
would be to give a shock to Protestant feeling in Ireland—would argue an indifference 
to ail religion—would involve not a question of truth, but of civil policy; and such a 
course was calculated not only to shock the very foundations of other property in that 
country, but also to sever the links which bound Ireland to this country (he alluded 
to the Legislative Union) almost as much as if the Legislature had assented to the 
motion recently submitted to its consideration by the Member for the city of Dublin. 

Mr. O’REILiy was utterly opposed to any new appropriation of 
Irish Church property. Mr. Cray spoke in faveur of the original 
resolution; and Mr. Hawes and Mr. Barron for the amendment. 
Sir Rosert Inciis thought he saw considerable discrepancy in the 
opinions and views of several members of the Cabinet: Lord Althorp 
and Lord John Russell appeared to differ considerably from Mr. 
Spring Rice. He would himself vote for the previous question, as the 
least disagreeable course he could take. 

Lord Patmenrston denied strongly that there was any difference of 
opinion on the subject among the members of the Cabinet. 

If it were urged that the Government had not shown any intention to act upon the 
Commission of inquiry, his answer was this: he appealed to the speech of Mr. St y 
and to the difference of opinion which subsisted on this subject between the members 
of the late Cabinet. This was of itself enough to show that the Government in is- 
suing a Commission had not been actuated by such motives as were attempted to bo 
imputed tothem. This showed that they were prepared to act on the principle that 
Parliament was competent to regulate the revenues of the Chureh. 

He differed entirely from Sir Robert Peel on several points— 

He was prepared to affirm, in opposition to the premises laid down by Sir Roberf, 
the principle that the property of the Church was not to be looked at in the same 
light as the property of individuals; and that it was for the Legislature to determine 
in what manner that property, which had been granted for certain trusts and puip ses, 
should be distributed. It was idle to argue from one species of property to the othe, 
for the circumstances that affected each were not equally applicable. 

Mr. D. Brown supported the resolution. ; 

It was impossible that a religion which embraced three-fourths of the Trish popula- 
tion should continue any longer to be a tolerated sect. There was no instance in Lu. 
rope of such an anomaly but in Ireland. It was argued that the Piotestant religion 
should be exclusively maintained by the State, because tithes were the sources of its 
revenue ; but Protestant landlords got their land subject to tithe before there were any 
Protestants atall. (oud and continued laughter.) 1t was a very easy thing to laugh. 
(Laughter renewed.) He meant that their aucestors and representatives hud received 
land subjected to these restrictions. . 

Mr. Exvtice dwelt upon the misery which the tithe system inflicted 
upon Ireland; and maintained that he was now ready, as he had always 
been, to support measures which would give security to the Church and 
relief to the Catholics. : 

He would not have consented to the issuing of a Commission to conceal his own 
opinions ; and he felt bound to state that his honest intentioa was, and he spoke as @ 
member of the Government, to act upon the report which that Commission might bring 
forward. 

Mr. Lerroy contended that the estimate of the revenues of the 
Irish Church had been greatly exaggerated, and that they did not fur- 
nish an income of more than 308/. a year on the average to each offici- 
ating clergyman. 

Mr. Warp replied very briefly; the House having, for some time 
before he rose, manifested much impatience for the division. In answer 
to an observation of Lord Althorp, he reminded the House, that he 
had brought forward his facts and arguments on the previous Tuesday ; 
he had then made cut his case, which certainly had not been disprove¢. 
The accuracy of his statements had not been impugned either by Sit 
Ro ert Peel, Mr. Stanley, or Mr. Spring Rice, the three gentlemen 
supposed to be best acquainted with the subject of all who had spoken 
against him. - 

He, however, had rested his statement upon documents accessible to every body—h« 
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| had rested it upon a statement made by Lord Althorp and confirmed by returns to that 


House, This was with respect to two-thirds of the parishes; and for the 972 parishes 
of which there was no retarn he had added one-fourth; and for 85,000 Irish acres Va 
glebe land, which were equal to 130,000 English acres, he had allowed 30s. an acte 
Upon these grounds he had made his calculation. He had yet to learn that he h at 
been guilty of any inaccuracy. He much regretted that Lord Althorp had not seea rf 
to combine the issuing of his commission with some positive assertion of the priucipl 
he was anxious to have adopted by the House... He was sorry to cause a division De 
tween the friends of liberal principles, or any thing wearing the appearance of a div age 
but as the principle which he had advocated had been so very strongly coutroverte ia 
Mr. Stanley and Sir Robert Peel, he felt that he would be hardly justified before ti 
House and the country in not pressing the question to a vote. _ 

The House then divided: for Mr. Warn’s motion, 120; for the 


previous question, 896; Ministerial and Conservative majority, 276- 
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2. MINIsTERIAL EXPLANATIONS; THE Royat CoMMISSION. 


Last night, when the order of the day was on the point of bein& 
read inthe House of Peers, the Duke of Nrwcast.e said, that h 
wished to learn from Earl Grey upon what principles his new Ad 
ministration was formed, if it was formed at all; for if it were actually 
formed, it was upon principles subversive of the Established Church. 
There was a great discrepancy between those principles and the speech 
of the King tothe Bishops; and he wished to know whether Minis- 
ters intended to violate the conscience of the King? 

Here Earl Firzwitttas called the Duke to order; and some con- 
yersation ensued, which ended in the Duke of Newcastir again asking 
Earl Grey whether Ministers intended to coerce the Royal conscience, 
and compel the King to forswear himself ? 

Earl Grey said the question was most extraordinary. Such a ques- 
tion ne er bc fore entered into the mind of man to put. If any mem- 
ber of the present or any other Administration could attempt to coerce 
the Royal conscience, his proposition would of course be rejected with 
indignation and scorn. As to the speech to the Bishops which had 
been referred to, Earl Grey said that Ministers had not advised it, 
were not responsible for it, and did not know on what authority the 
report of it rested. If the Duke of Newcastle really believed what he 
said, it was his bounden duty to submit a motion for an address to the 
King for the removal of Ministers. 

‘The order of the day was read; and the Earl of Wick tow rose to 
nove fora copy of the Royal Commission lately issued toinquire into 
the state of the Irish Church, &e. He wished to know whether Mi- 
nisters were determined to follow up the report of the Commissioners 
by alienating the property of the Irish Church, and bestowing it upon 
Roman Catholics. Lord Althorp had said that Ministers, by issuing the 
Commission, were doing their best to carry the principle of Mr. Ward’s 
Resolution into effect. He cailed upon Ministers, particularly Eari 
Grey and the Marquis of Lansdowne, to state whether they agreed with 
Lord Althorp. He must have an answer; silence would be damnatory ; 
silence was cowardice. 

It was matter of history—and he believed the historian of the times would not fail 
to mark it—that the dawn of Earl Grey’s political career was in the midst of the dis- 
semiuation of French Jacobinical principles over the world, and that its setting would 
be the downfal of the Church of England. (“ Hear, hear !”’) 

He sincerely hoped that the House would hear different sentiments 
from Ministers in this House from those expressed by their colleagues 
in the other. 

He hoped that at least"their Lordships would let the people of this country know 
that if there was a House of Commons clamorous for the sanctioning of measures of 
the kind now proposed, anda Government ready to pander to the passious of igitators, 
there was still in their Lo:dsh'ps’ House a body willing to support them, and capa! 
of doing so. (Much cheeiing.) He turned with confidence to the Marquis of Laus- 
downe, who had always been trusted by the country. He was not one of those 
statesmen who, in their career, reminded one of the sea-weeds cast up from the bottom, 
to float for a time on the surface of the flood, ready to sink to their original position as 
soon as the agitation of the waters should subside. (Laughter) 

Earl Grey replied. It was not his usual course to shelter himself | 
beneath a cowardly silence, and he wou'd not do so on the present oc- 
casion, In the first place, he would say that there was no objection 
whatever to grant a copy of the Commission. It had been freely 
given to the House of Commons, and would be to their Lordships. 
After the speech of Lord Wicklow, be must tell him, as he had told 
the Duke of Newcastle, that his duty would not conclude with that 
speech, but he must take one of three courses— 

“If the Commission should p:ove to! be such as he has described it, and issued 
from the motives w ihe supposes, he p ust either propose a vote of censure upon us 
who advised the issuing of it, or move an address to his Majesty to revoke the Com- 
mission ; or he must move an address praying his Majesty at once to dismiss the Mi- 
nisters who have been guilty of the inexpiable crime of advising him to issue a Com- 
mhission which is founded on principles of injustice and spoliation, and is caleulated 
to set Ireland in aflame. It isthe duty of the noble Eail, and those who take the 
same view of the matter that he does, not to content themselves with mere declamation, 
but to adopt practical measures, and to do what in them lies to show the country the 
great danger which would be incurred by suffering the Government to continue in the 
han ts of those who at present administer it. I say there is no shrinking from this 
course.” (* Hear, hear !*’) 


















He denied that the principle on which the Commission was founded | 


was seizure of the property of the Church. 

“ ‘The Commission is issued with a view to the regulation—with a view, if you will 
to a ciff' rent appropriation of the revenues of the Church, (“ Hear!” from the Oppo- 
sitiun.) The rights of the present possessors I will hold sacred; but I maintain that 








the property of the Church is a subject for the exercise of the discretion of Parl'ame: t. 
+ + + + « Twill fairly avow my opinions with respect to the propeity of the Chu ch 
in Treland, I think, that if a considerable excess of revenue should remain beyond 
Wat is required to support the efficiency cf the Church, and those other purposes cou- 
heet.d, as Sir Rebert Peel says, with the interests of true religion—I avow the prin- 
ciple that the State has a right to deal with that surplus, with a view to the exigen- 
cis of the State and the geucral interests of the country.” 
Opposition.) 

He went on to contend, that Ministers had taken the only prudent 
course, when it appeared that 416 Members of the House of Commons 
wete prepared to address the King to act upon the principle on which 
the Commission was issued. With respect to the charge of having 
begun life with the dissemination of Jacobinical principles, and being 
about to conclude it by cffecting the downfal of the Church, he said— 

“Lhope the noble Eail’s prophcey may prove as false as hi In early life I 
certainly t: ok up with all the fervour of youth the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform; which, in my latter days, I have brought to a successful termination. (Cheers. ) 

He denied that he was attached to office. He appealed to his col- 
leagues to say if that were the fact. 

“The time must come when, from the infirmity of age, I can no longer retain office ; 
and if I stand at this moment in the situation of Minister of the Crown, it is only in 
consequence of an imperative sense of the duty which I owe to his Majesty, to whom I 
am bound by obligations greater perhaps, than ever before bound a subject to his Sove- 
relyn, carefully to guard the peace and safety of the couniry. I can declare to your 
Lc ‘iships, that I experience no yreat satisfaciion in occupying my present situation. 
Give me leave to assure you, that it cannot be very agreeable to me to sit here, night 
after night, to see arranged on the opposite benchys a number of your Lordships, which 
I know, whenever called into a division, must decide the question against me. Never- 
theless, I have persevered under all the difliculties and disadvantages incident to this 
State ot things, in the hope that better times would occur.” 

1 =, . bigunee F 

‘the Earl of Rrroy stated, that he could not reconcile it to his con- 
Science to remain a member of a Cabinet which adopted the principle 
on which the Commission was founded. 

Though he supported Parliamentary Reform, he never was disposed to adopt any 
Measure to stop public clamour, or to avoid the pressure from without, (Cheers.) He 
Jecided shely because he thought that the claims were just. Bat though he entertained 
those Views of the spirit with which the Goverament must administer the affairs of 
“ugliud or Ireland, it was impossible for him not to feel that there might arise ques- 
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tious relating to the great institutions of the country, on which it would unquestionably 


not be sate to yield. (Chceriny.) Uis noble friend sud that it was not ste tor st, 
He knew that it was in difficult times often very difficult to rest. (Loud cries of “ He r, 
hear!”) But if they were to act on that principle, they would rest on nothing—they 
would still go on, to rest nowhere. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that Earl Grey appeared to have mis~ 
understood the meaning of Sir Robert Peel’s speech; and he read 
some passages, to show that Sir Robert was in favour of an improved 
distribution merely of the Irish Church revenues among the clergy 
of that Church. 

The Earl of Expon, in avery feeble voice, said, that 
e, 4.5% age and infirmities prevented him from debating this question; but he 
would leave this as a legacy to their Lordships —staking whatever he had of professional 
reputation to its accuracy—that the State had not the right to appropriate the revenues 
of the Church, 

The Duke of Ricumonp gave the same reason for resigning office 
that Lord Ripon had declared. 

The Archbishop of Canrersury expressed his regret at the exple- 
nation of Earl Grey. 

Taking the declaration of the noble earl with respect to the principle of the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the Church to any of the purposes of the State that they 
might think fit, and combining that with the appointment of the Commission—an in- 
tention which he believed was avowed by the noble earl—he must say, that he saw 
nothing before him but the subversion of the Irish Protestant Church. 

The Earl of Wriycurtsea would have to reproach himself with 
treachery to his country, if he did not raise his voice against the mea~ 
sure of spoliation and ruin which Earl Grey admitted that he con- 
templated with regard to the Church of Ireland. He called upon all 
the friends of religion to rally round the Church. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said— 

After duly weighing the terms of the Commission, after giving it all the attention it 
was in his power to bestow, he cou'd not see why it had been issued, unless with the 
view of alienating the property of the Church. (Loud cheers from the Opposition 
Benches.) _'The principle recognized was such as must lead to the overthrow of the 
Church, It was so bad in every respect, that he could not have satisfied his conscience 
if he had not openly stated his opposition to it. 

The Earls of Harewoop and Limerick condemned, and the Mar- 
quis of CLannricarvE defended the issuing of the Commission. 

The Bishop of Exrrer denounced the principle on which Earl Grey 
acted—that Legislators should be prepared to act up to the spirit of the 
times. He solemnly warned the House against meddling with that 
property which Charles the Second had given to the Church, in testi- 
mony of his gratitude to Almighty God for having restored him to the 
throne of these realms. ‘Therefore it was that he endowed the Chureh, 
as well as his followers. ‘ These last endowments,” continued Dr. 

: . - 5 ars pe 
Phillpots, “he placed upon the altars of the King of Kings. Touch 
them if you will—touch them if you dare; and may God not visit upon 
sy his curse for the sacrilege.” Had he been called upon to advise 
1is Majesty as to the answer he should give to an address from the 
Commons praying him to issue this Commission, he should have 
said— 

“Your Majesty is not now called upon to assent to an act passed by the two Houses 
of Parliament, and wh'ch will become the law of the land on your giving it your as- 
sent, in your legislative capacity ; but you are applied to, in your executive capacity, 
about which the most liberal construers of oaths have never yet raised the shaiow of a 
shade of doubt, to do that which is in direct violation of your cath. To the plain mean- 
ing of that oath your Majesty is bound to your God to adhere ; and at whateverhazard, 
even to your throne, you must remember what you owe to your Go.” (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Rapnor remarked upon the strange mixture of eccle- 
siastical and political denunciation contained in the Bishop of Exeter’s 
speech—his continual appeals to God, and his dealing out God’s curses 
upon the House and the Government. Lord Radnor maintained, that 
for the benefit of the country, not only the property of the Church, but 
that of individuals might be taken. 

The Marquis of Lanspownz said, that the object of the Commis-~ 
sion was inquiry. 

The surplus revenues of the Church, if any such there proved to he, after ample 
provision was made for its necessary support, should certaiuly be applied to charitable 
and moral purposes, but by no means diverted to any other purpose. - . . There 
was no intention to confiscate or alienate, or at all to apply any surplus which may be 
found to exist inauy way not analogous to the institution, 

The Duke of Wettincron, in a brief speech, delivered in a low 
tone, reprobated the conduct of Government in this matter. 

Lord Brovenam said, the Bishop of Exeter had infused new vigour 
into the lagging spirit of the debate. 

With a degree of good taste and sound judgment, which was, indeed, not without 
example in that House, a venerable Prelate had supplied new impulse to the lagging 
debate ; and though, of course, sincerely religious in his intentions, he had made rather 
too free and lavish a use of the name of the Supreme Being, and dealt ont imprecations 
which called up others, who, instead of rendering the subject more lucid, had added 
to the cloud of errors which had been raised around it. 

The Commission was abused by those who had not seen it, and. 
would not know its contents till the next day. 

Noble lords may be wise, but they were not prescient. They were circumspect in 
the things areund them, and it may be—but with a large exception—knowing in the 
past; but it was unfortunately the lot of humanity that not even the wisest could look 
into futurity ; and until the morrow, in futurity the substance of the Commission must 
be. (Lauyhter.) What, therefore, was to become of all the discussion which had been 
raised upon that which was unkuown ? 

Much useful information would be derived from the labours of the 
Commissioners. With regard to the surplus, if surplus there should be, 

He thonsit that it should be appropriated almost, if not altogether exclusively, to 
moral and religious education of persons in the principles of the Established Church. 
(* Hear, dear!) Foras to the Roman Catholic Church having any part of the fund 
—even (he fraction of a farthing—he was as wholly opposed to any such fatal notion as 
any noble lord on the Opposition side of the House could possibly be, 

The Duke of CumBertanp took consolation from the assurance 
that the Roman Catholics were to derive no benefit from the funds of 
the Church. 

Lord Wicklow’s motion was then agreed to; and; the House ad- 
journed at twelve o’clock. 




















3. National Epucation. 

A motion by Mr. Rornucx, for a Select Committee “ to inquire 
into the means of establishing a system of National Education” was 
debated in a thin House on Tuesday. The motion was supported by 
Sir W. Motesworru, and opposed by Mr. Cosnerr. Lord Mor- 
PETIL proposed as an amendment, that a Committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the beneficial effects of the late grants of 40,000/. for 
the building of school-houses, and into the state of the education of the 
poor in England and Wales. After some discussion,—in which Lord 
Aurnorr, Mr. Asercromny, and Mr. Pouterr ‘Tuomson, took part, 
—it was finally determined, on the motion of Lord ALtuor?, to 
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appoint a Select Committee, “ to inquire into the state of the educa. 


tion «: the people im England and Wales, and into the application and 
effect of the grant made last session for the erection of school-houses, 
and to consider the expediency ot further grants in aid of education.” 

The discussion was, on the whole, a dry and uninteresting one, 
though partially enlivened by the speech of Mr. Conserr ; who dreaded 
the consequences of educating the poor. 


On the subject of education in this country wes not philosophy or reasoning that 
could guide, but recourse ought rather to be had {o experience. Every body knew that 
within the last thirty-five years Lancasterian aud ot) ols had been founded, and 
education had increased twenty-fold ; but experience showed that the morals of the 
people had not mended wiih the iner It had even been admitted 
that night that drunkenness had ine ithin latter years; so that 
eduention did not even preveut dru d, that all this rease of 
education had not been pr ventured to say, that there 
was nota single country gent! that the fathers of the last 
generation made better labourers sticr mon than their sons of 
the present generation. 

Crimes had rapidly increased with the spread of education. 

Within the same period, too, the number of bastards had ii croased to a most prodi- 
jous extent; so that in this respect the morality of the people could not be said to 
ave been advanced by education; so that the people had tho intellectual and bodily 

enjoyment at the same time. (Loud laughter.) . . . . It was a good people, 
and not 2 gabbliug people, that was wanted in this country; and this smattering of 
education would oly raise the labourers above the situations best suited to their own 
interests and those of their families, It would put into their heads that they were not 
born to labour, but to get their liviag without it. By the plan suggested by the Mem- 
ber for Bath, the child of the labourer could not co nplete his educaticn until he was at 
least fifteen or sixteen years of age; but in the mean time he should be ylad to know 
who was to keep a great eating, and drinking, and guzzling boy—who was to find him 
with provender all that time? Who was to satisfy his body while his intellects were 
being filled? Mr. Roebuck had suid, that the labourer’s hoy was to receive instruction 
after the day's labour was over; but if that Member kuew any thing of labour, he 
woukl rather prefer going to sleep. In short, if all were to be scholars, it would be 
necessary for the whole population to shut up their mouths and determine to eat 
no more, 

Lord Attuorr remarked, that this speech of Mr. Cobbett was di- 
rected against bad, not good education ; the beneficial effect of which, 
on all classes, it was folly to doubt. 
























4. Poor Laws AMEnpMeEnT Butt. 

Eleven clauses (from the 21st to the 32d inclusive) were agreed to 

in Committee last night, without any amendment of consequence. Mr. 

T. Artwoop enlivened an extremely dry discussion, by the following 

remarks in ridicule of the bill, which he professed to dislike from be- 
ginning to end. 

The bill pretended to be founded on nine folio volumes of evidence,—as if any indi- 
vidual had ever read the whole of that evidence! Why, if the youngest mau in that 
House were to sit down to the perusal of those nine volumes, he could scarcely get 
threugh them by the close of his life. It reminded him of the story of a man in the 
West Indies, who, in order to employ his negro slave, told him to count the pebble- 
stones in the courtyard. Ina few minutes the slave came and told him that there were 
twenty-one million and nine hundred thousand pebbles, “ Why, you rascal,” said the 
master, “how could you have counted them in so short atime?” ‘O yes, I have, 
Massa,” replied the negro; “and if you don't believe me, count them yourself, and see 
ifI am not right.” (Laughter.) So it was with these uine folio volumes of evidence : 
the authors of the bill boldly asserted that it was founded on those nine volumes, well 
knowing that nobody would or could read the volumes to ascertain the fact. The whole 
bill, under the pretence of mending the condition of the poor, went to plunder the poor 
and enslave the rich. He never yet heard out of that House that the Poor-laws were a 
ance—not he. (Laughter.) Very pretty! (Great laughter.) Why did t} 

ring forward the petitions of the people to show that they were a grievanc 
greal grievance of all came from a very different cause— bill of L819 ha 


















robbed the 
Pp »ple of Birmingham of not less than four millions of mon *yayear. (Laughter.) He 
egged Lord Althorp to think of these things. He ought to think of them if he wished 
to retrieve his public character, and that quickly, His day he meant his pol ldavs 
—were numbered; and Mr. Att tl hoped he would th of the t! fi 
wished him to retire with son 1 honour, as he did not w t i 





respect which he entertained Lividual, 


5. Lasour Rate Bint. 

The second reading of this bill was moved on Wednesday, by Sir 
Cuarces Burret. It was supported by Mr. Lurcu, Mr. Heatu- 
coTr, Mr. R. Parmer, Mr. Hatcoms, Mr. Hopces, Mr. Esrcourz, 
and others. Mr. Diverr moved that it be read a second time that day 
six months. Mr. Warsurton seconded the amendment; and the bill 
was also opposed by Mr. Staney, Mr. Scrore, Mr. Baninc, Lord 
ALtTHorp, and Lord PaLMErston. 

It was urged by the supporters of the measure, that it had been tried 
and found to work well; that great reductions in the amount of poor- 
rates had followed its adoption; that it was not a compulsory measure ; 
thateven admitting the prineiple on which it was founded to be incor- 
rect, still it would be wise totry it, merely asa matter of experiment, for 
one year. On the other hand, it was contended, that the bill was 
founded on very limited experience ; that the only parishesin which its 
provisions would be tolerable were purely agricultural ones; that it 
went upon the vicious principle of taxing certain persons for the sup- 
port of more labourers than they required; that it shifted the burden of 
the poor-rates from those who ought to those who ought not to pay 
them ; and, finally, that while the whole system of poor-laws was un- 
dergoing the process of reform, it was most unwise to tamper with a 
portion of it. These arguments prevailed; and the amendment was 
carried by 80 to 36. So the bill is lost. 

6. PREVENTION OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Mr. Bucxincuam moved, on Tuesday, for a Select Committee, 
“ toinquire into the extent, causes, and consequences of the vice of 
drunkenness among the Jxbouring classes of the United Kingdom, in 
order to ascertain whether any legislative measures can be devised for 
preventing the further spread of so great a national evil.” He stated 
several facts which went to prove the great increase of intemperance in 
the United Kingdom. On one Monday, 5024 men, women and 
children had been seen to enter a gin-shop in Holborn. In Edinburgh, 
the number of gin-shops was in the proportion of one to every fifteen 
families; and in the Irish province of Ulster, there were eighteen, 
twenty, nay thirty spirit-shops for one for the sale of bread. He esti- 
mated the loss of labour which the vice of intemperance annually oc- 
casioned at fifteen millions. He proposed the following immediate 
remedies, 

He would prohibit masters from paying their labourers their wages in any place 
where intoxicating liquors were sola; and would } rovide that the labourers should re- 
ceive their wages, Lot on the Sa‘urday night, but on the Saturday or Friday morning, 
He would permit no new spirit-shop to be set up, nor the licence of any old spirit-shop 
to be renewed, unless iis vecess ty was testified by a requisition signed by a certain 
number of householuers. He would a!so recommend that all shops where spirits were 





sold should be compelled to shut up during the whole of the Sabbath-day ; and that on 
all other days of the week they should not be allowed to continue open longer than 











beer-shops. He thought, too, that measures might be taken to prevent the frequenterg 
of spirit-shops remaining long on the premises. 

His prospective remedies were the reduction of the duties on tea, 
malt, and French wines, and the diffusion of education. 

Sir Grorce S1RIcKLanp seconded the motion. 

Lord ALtuorpe opposed it. He did not see any utility in appointing 
a Committee. He did not think that the diffusion of education would 
entirely stop drunkenness ; though if Government were to employ gen. 
tlemen to travel about the country and lecture on drunkenness, he 
doubted not that many honourable gentlemen would be found competent 
to the task. 

Mr. Cossert hinted that he was competent. 

“T beg leave to tell the House, that I have written twelve sermons, and one of them 
is upon drunkenness, May I not hope that the noble lord will think it worth his 
while to put an end at once to this vice, which he so much abhors, by spreading 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 of that sermon abroad at the public expense?” (Cheers and loud 
laughter.) 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion, that the only effectual mode of 
preventing drunkenness was by extending to persous of moderate means 
the same motives for abandoning the practice as iufluenced those of a 
higher station. 

Make drunkenness disgraceful in the eyes of the people; circulate cheap publica. 
against the vice ; encourage education ; and render it honourable to abstain from 

of intemperance by gradually affectiug public opinion on the subject; these 
were the proper means of putting an end to drunkenness. ‘ 

Mr. Buckincuaw persisted in his motion. It was carried on a divi- 
sion, by 64 to 17; and the Committee was appointed. 

7. CouNSEL FoR PRISONERS. 

The bill for allowing counsel to address the Jury cn behalf of pri- 
soners accused of felony, was read a second time on Wednesday, on 
the motion of Mr. Ewart; who delivered a speech in favour of the 
measure, which, owing to the noise in the House, was but imperfectly 
heard. He said that the Judge, who was usually called the prisoner’s 
counsel, must lose his character of impartiality before that could be 
the case. He objected to the proposal of refusing the assistance of 
counsel both to the prosecutor and the prisoner, because a statement of 
the arguments on both sides was useful tothe Jury in forming a correct 
judgment. He approved of the Scottish practice of allowing the evi- 
dence on both sides to be given previously to speeches from counsel, 
the prisoner’s advocate being last heard. As to the objection that too 
much time would be consumed if this practice were adopted, he was 
certain that to obtain the ends of justice that time would be well spent. 

Mr. Hriu and Sir Georce Srricktanp spoke briefly in support of 
the bill. 

Mr. Pou ter said, that nothing could be more favourable to the 
prisoner, than the present mode of administering the Criminal Law. 
He objected to the bill, and moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Sergeant SPANKIE seconded the amendment. 

He feared that if counsel were allowed to address the Jury on behalf of prisoners, a 
court of justice would be converted into an arena for the display of the talents of the 
respective adyvecates, and that the interests of the prisoner wouid suffer in consequence, 
‘The Judges always acted impartially between the public and the prisoner. 

Lord ALrnorp approved of the principle of the measure, though he 
thought that several of its provisions required alteration, 

The argument which was employtd counsel to ad 
cases of felony, would apply with equ tting 
of misdemeanour, In the course of his es 
hearing a counsel make a speech against 
ge of having a counsel to address 














lress the 
» practice in 8 
been pained at 
> unfortanate | ivr, who was denied 
he Comt in reply. It appeared to him 
that the point for the consideration of the House was not so much what was for the in- 
terest of the prisoner, as what was for the interest of truth. If it should be thought 
that the interests of truth were best consulted by allowing the counsel on one side to 
put all the strong points against the prisoner in as striking a point of view as possible, 
and at the same time denying the prisoner the privilege of having a counsel to speak 
in his defence, let the present system continue; but if a difference opinion should pre- 
vail, then let that system be changed, by allowing counsel ou both sides to speak, In 
cases which depended upon circumstautial evidence, it was particularly necessary for 
the ends of justice that the counsel for prisoners should be allowed to address the Jury 

Mr. O’ConneE.t said, that Lord Althorp had condensed a great 
deal of sound sense and practical wisdom into a very small compass. 

He could assure the House, that the want of the power, on the part of barristers, to 
address Juries on behalf of prisoners accused of felony, was felt as a great grievance in 
Ireland, where counsel employed for the Crown were in the habit of making inflamed 
statements to Juries. He had kuown an Attorney-General at a Special Commission 
saying to the Jury, “ This Commission is issued for your protection; show that you 
will protect youiselves,’—that was to say, hang the prisoner. 

As an illustration of the injustice which might be perpetrated under 
the present system, Mr. O’Connell then gave the following account of 
an occurrence in Ireland. His tone, language, and manner of relating 
it, are said in the Times report of the debate to have heen exceedingly 
impressive, and to have caused unusual sensation in the House. 

“ Every one must recollect the dreadful murder of Mr. Franks and his femily in 
Ireland. A female servant was the ouly person in the house who escaped fiom the 
bloody massacre. A great number of persons were apprehended on suspicion of the 
crime, The servant was taken to see them in gaol, in order that she might recognize 
the criminals if they were amongst them, She passed by several of these men; but 
she identified six as having been present at the murders; and they were tried, and om 
her evidence convicted and executed. For some reason or other, the authorities of the 
place suspected that three of the men whom the woman had passed by were concerned 
in the murders; and they accordingly took her to the prison again, and she again de- 
clared that she recognized no person amongst those in confinement who was present af 
the scene of blood. This was not enough; she was shown the three men by themselves, 
and she then declared that they had not participated in the crime. They were libe- 
rated, About six months afterwards, this woman thought proper to change her mind, 
and she swore that the three men were present at the murder of her masier and his 
family. They were apprehended and brought to trial. I defended them, I elicited 
the facts which I have stated, from the servant; and I left the Court with the convic- 
tion that the prisoners would be acquitted. However, the Judge—one of those impartial 
personages, but no more of that—the Judge summed up the evidence against the pri- 
soners, and the Jury found them guilty. I had been absent from the Court but a short 
time, when I heard one of those terrible screams which are familiar to those who have 
attended an assize in Ireland, I threw up the window of my lodgings, and I saw beneath 
the three condemned brothers enclosed in a square of soldiers. Their wretched mother 
rushed towards the military, and would have been pierced by their bayonets, but that 
the officer humanely ordered them to open a passage for her, She clasped the neck of 
her eldest son, a young man about twenty-two years of age; she embraced his younger 
brother; but before she could reach her youngest boy, who was only eighteen, she fell 
senseless on the pavement. The blood gushed trom her face—I could see no more; but 
the recollection of that scene will never be effaced from my mind—from my soul f 
‘Those men were murdered—murdered by the defect of your law ; for if 1 had been al- 
lowed to address the Jury, it would have been impossible for them to have returned & 
verdict of guilty. Why doI say so? Shortly afterwards, the servant accused two other 
men of having been concerned iu the murder, aud they were brought to trial; but Mr, 
Baron Pennefather addressed the Jury properly, and they were instantly acquitted. 

Mr. Pottocx spoke in favour of the bill, And after a few words 
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from Mr. Ewart in reply, the amendment was withdrawn, and the bill 
was read a second time. 


8. Reciprocity SysTEM. 


A long discussion took place on Thursday, on the motion of Mr. G. 
F. Youne, to repeal the Reciprocity Act. Mr. Young laboured to 
prove that'the distress of the Shipping interest was owing to the system 
established, and in too many instances acted upon, by Mr. Huskisson 
and his successors at the Board of Trade. He contended that it was 
impossible that British shipowners could compete with foreigners, un- 
less they were relieved from the burdens which pressed upon them, and 
from which their rivals were exempt. Every other manufacture was 
amply protected; but almost all the articles used in building and fitting 
out vessels were enormously taxed. In common fairness, the ship- 
owners ought to be allowed to import their implements of trade, 
their ships, ready-made and duty-free. The expectations on which the 
Reciprocity Act was passed had been grievously disappointed; for 
foreign nations had refused to admit our vessels on the same terms that 
we admitted theirs ; and the consequence was, that in Prussia, France, 
America, and other countries, the tonnage was increasing while the 
British was on the decline. The French Government acted upon 
sounder principles than our own, as was proved by the report of the 
Commission lately published. True it was, that the amount of tonnage 
entered inwards in our ports had been increasing ; but the question as 
regarded Englishmen was, how much of that increase was in British 
vessels? It would be found that it arose from the larger number of 
foreign vessels that now found admission to our ports, to the loss and 
detriment of the most important interests in the kingdom. Mr. Young 
concluded a speech full of details and quotations from official and other 
documents, by calling upon the House to be consistent; and, if they 
were determined to persevere in the present system, at least to place 
the British shipowner on a footing with foreigners, by repealing the 
duties on those articles which were necessary in carrying on his 
business. 

Mr. Alderman Tuompson, Mr. IncHam, Lord Sanpon, Mr. Ro- 
BINSON, and Mr. Aaron CHAPMAN supported the motion. It was op- 
posed by Mr. Pouterr Tuomson; who explained that the Recipro- 
city Act allowed the Crown the power of imposing certain duties on 
vessels belonging to foreign nations not acting in reciprocity with this 
country, while it gave the Crown the power of removing rates and 
charges imposed on foreign goods and ships, who did act in reciprocity 
with this country. He contended that very good effects had already 
flowed, and might be expected to flow in a greater degree, from the 
exercise of this power; to put a stop to which was. the object of the 
motion. Mr. Thomson then went on to point out the absurdity of 
supposing that we could engross the whole trade of the world in time 
of peace. It was to be expected that other nations would retaliate, by 
the imposition of countervailing-duties; and if the system of the re- 
strictionists were fully acted upon, there would be no foreign com- 
merce at all. He contended that British shipowners were able to 
compete with foreigners on equal terms in most parts of the world; 
and referred to certain returns connected with the Baltic trade, from 
which it appeared that nearly half the tonnage employed was British ; 
and this was a trade between neutral ports, where the duties were equal 
upon the shipping of all countries. Ile exposed the enormous incon- 
sistency of men who complained of the expense of building vessels, 
while they absolutely refused to repeal the timber-duties, and insisted 
upon building their vessels with the dear and bad timber of Canada, 
instead of the cheap and durable timber of Norway. He also reminded 
the House, that foreigners were excluded from the coasting and 
Colonial trades. In the former, ten millions of tonnage were entered 
inwards annually. And yet the shipowners contended that they had 
no protection or exclusive privileges. 

Mr. Hurt, Dr. Lusuincron, and Mr. Hume, spoke earnestly 
on the same side. Mr. Hurvr especially referred to some evidence 
given before the Committee on Commeree and Manufactures, in proof 
of the fact that ships built now might be profitably employed. 

The House divided; and Mr. Young’s motion was rejected, by 
117 to 52. 

9. MisceLLANrEous SuBJEcrs. 


House Tax Repeat Britt. On the motion of Lord At.rHorp, 
this bill was read a third time in the House of Commons on Monday ; 
and passed. 

RELIEF OF THE Po.tes. Lord DupLey Stuart moved, on Tuesday, 
that an address should be presented to the King, praying him to grant 
some pecuniary assistance to the Poles. Lord ALtHorp said, that 
Government was disposed to concur ina grant of the public money for 
that purpose, on the understanding that those Poles only who were in 
this country at the present time should be allowed to participate in it. 

r. C, Fercusson and Mr. Hume expressed their approbation of the 

‘conduct of Ministers on this subject; and the motion was agreed to. 


Steam ComMunicaTion with Inp1a. A Committee toinquire into 
the best means of promoting communication with India by steam, was 
appointed on Tuesday on the motion of Mr. CHarLEs Granr. 


ComPrensation To Mr. BuckincHam. On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, a Select Committee was appointed, on Wednesday, “to take 
into consideration the circumstances connected with the suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, in the year 1823, and the loss of property entailed 
on Mr. Buckingham in consequence of that measure; and to report 
their opinion to the House, as to whether any and what amount of com- 
pensation ought to be awarded to Mr. Buckingham for his. losses on 
that account.” : ; 

Repucrion of THE Mirit1a. On Wednesday, the Committee on 
the Militia Estimates were instructed, on the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“to inquire what alterations may be expedient in the establishments of 
the disembodied Militia, with a view to further reductions in the Esti- 
mates, and to report their opinion. thereupon to the House.” 

Lonrp’s Day Birt, No. 2. Mr. Poutrer’s bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day was committed pro forma on Wednesday, 
and ordered to be taken into further consideration on Friday. 

NEwrounDLaNp Fisneries. A motion by Mr. Rosinson, for the 
Opiuion of the Law Officers of the Crown relative to the right of British 





subjects to fish on certain parts of the banks of Newfoundland, now ex- 
clusively occupied by the French, was withdrawn, after some discussion, 
on Thursday; as it appeared from the remarks of Mr. Povuterr 
Tuomson, that the claims of the British were at least exceedingly 
dubious. 

Crvit_ Orrices PrEnston Britt. This bill was read a third 
time, and passed, on Tuesday; an alteration having been made to 
exempt those clerks who entered public offices previous to 1829 from 
its operation. 

IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest. Sir Joun Campsett ( Attorney-General) 
gave notice, on Thursday, that he should on the 10th instant move for 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, excepting in 
cases of fraud, and to amend the law of Debtor and Creditor. 

KincGscLerE Enctosure Bitzi. This bill was rejected, on Thurs- 
day, by a majority of 50 to 30, on the ground that it interfered iniqui- 
tously with the mghts of the poor commoners. 

Commutation oF Tirne. Sir Ropert Peet asked Lord Althorp, 
on ‘Thursday, whether he would be prepared to proceed with his 
measure for the commutation of tithe this session? He feared that 
there would be scarcely time to perfect a measure of such importance ; 
which he regretted the more, as, in case of the failure of the plan of 
compulsory commutation, he was prepared with one on the principle of 
voluntary commutation. Lord ALrHorr was (as usual) nearly in- 
audible in the Gallery; but was understood to say, that in the first 
place he should proceed with the Irish Tithe Bill, leaving out the 
clauses relating to redemption. 

OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL. Mr. WALwacr, ata late hour 
on Thursday night, moved an address praying his Majesty to place the 
Department of the Post-office under the management of aCommission; 
but the House was counted out, on the motion of Mr. PEasg, before 
any vote could be taken. 

New Writ. Mr. Cuartes Woop moved on Tuesday, for a 
new writ for the borough of Cambridge, Mr. Spring Rice having ac- 
cepted the office of Colonial Secretary. 

Petitions acatnst Returns. Petitions against the recent returns 
of Mr. Westenra for Monaghan, and Mr. Jacob for Dungarvan, have 
been received by the Speaker during the week. 


Bustness or THE House or Commons. The following Resolutions 
were reported on Wednesday by the Business Committee. 

“1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that with a view to promote 
the convenience of Members, and to facilitate the despatch of private business, it is ex- 
pedient that certain measures which, under the existing laws, must be brought sepa- 
rately under the consideration of Parliament, should be provided for by general enact- 
ments, enabling parties interested therein to proceed to their accomplishment, without 
having constant reference to the special sanction of the Legislature. 

“2. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that if possible a General 
Enclosure Act should be passed, which may enable parties liaving an interest thereiu to 
enclose lands, subject to such provisions as may secure the rights of all concerned, 





without subjecting themselves to the heavy expenses which are vow incurred, 

“3. Resolved, ‘that it is the opinion of this Committee, that powers, providing for 
paving, Macadamizing, watering, draining, and otherwise improving cities, towns, and 
places, should be vested (under certain conditions aud regulations) in the inhabitants, 
to be carried into effect without the necessity of appealing to Parliament.” 

The Resolutions were read, and ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 


Business or THE House or Lorps. The Earl of WickLtow 
complained on Wednesday, that on the day previous the House had 
been unexpectedly adjourned at half-past four, and that he had in con- 
sequence been deprived of the opportunity of giving notice of a motion. 
It was an irregular proceeding: the House should sit till five, the usual 
hour. At any rate, notice should have been given from the woolsack of 
the intention to adjourn. Lord Brovcuam replied, that there was no 
business before the House, and therefore there was no use in sitting 
any longer. He had twice, in an audible voice, asked if any noble 
lord had a petition to present, or a motion to make; but as Lord 
Wicklow was engaged in talking, he did not hear him. That, how- 
ever, was not his fault; the Lord Chancellor was not bound to furnish 
noble lords with ears. Besides, he had offered to return to the wool- 
sack, after the adjournment, though that was irregular, in order to 
allow Lord Wicklow the opportunity of giving his notice. Lord 
WickLow said that would have been so informal that he could not 
permit it. He believed he was right in saying that the House was 
informally adjourned, without any motion having been made to that 
effect. 

Lord Brovcuam rejoined— 

He was willing to bow to the noble Earl's superior knowledge. He would allow the 
noble Earl to be as much superior to himself as the noble Earl thought he was, The 
noble Earl might assert his own superiority : but really he should have some com- 
passion on him. The House was native to the noble Earl, and other famous wits; 
but to him, as our poet said, it was only hospitable. (Laughter.) It was only for a 
few years that he had been admitted within its walls. Why, the noble Earl himself 
was about to lead him into error. The noble Earl cried out “ O yes, you must come 
back ;”” but a noble Baron, son ofa late Chief Justice, very naturally, he might sa 
constitutionally, took fire (Laughter), aud objected to what he denounced as a breac 
of order, 

AFFAIRS OF PorRTUGAL; QuapRuPLE Treaty. In reply to a ques- 
tion from Lord LonponvrErky, on Wednesday, the Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE said, that Don Miguel was safe on board a British man of war. 
And on Thursday, Earl Grey stated, in answer to another question 
from the same nobleman, that the Quadruple Treaty had been ratified 
by the King, under protest, in consequence of an omission in the pre- 
amble of that copy of the treaty which the Portuguese Government had 
ratified. The omission, however, was not very important, and he was 
convinced it was inadvertent. There was no article whatever in. the 
treaty, as Lord Londonderry supposed, which precluded Don Pedro 
from remaining more than a certain time at the head of affairs in Por- 
tugal. 

Warwick Boroucu Bint. The examination of witnesses for this 
bill has been going on during the week. An attempt was made on 
Monday to shorten the proceedings, by an agreement to examine fewer 
witnesses, and to admit certain points ; butit was ineffectual. In con- 
sequence of the expected absence of the Duke of Wellington and other 
Peers, at the Oxford Installation, the Earl of Duruam agreed, on 
Thursday, not to proceed with the examination of the witnesses next 
week. 
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Che Cowt, ‘ , The Court will discharge the present rule on payment of costs by. the de- 
Tuxin Mees socompanis iy the Cvincess Augusta, Prince Georg | spt ad grant the rls a aguitr Mr. Pranks. "Ate swe tie, T mu 
’ # oe kc be 3 Pace ind” Semakt say, ‘ resis ih whitch te ; % 
of Cambridge, Earl and Countess Howe, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord } yous, and publish it without having proof of its truth are really the arties 
A. Fitzclarence, and the Earl of Albemarle, attended divine service | inflicting the injury.” y P 
in the Royal Chapel of Greenwich Hospital on Sunday, it being the Y =f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
A baie pn j esterday, Lord Denman delivered judgment in a case of interest to 
po tet d of — Howe’s victory. ‘I “ toe and all the precincts | tne madiant seotncien, It was.an neler by a Dr. Collins, against a 
. , © ar ° s . Ss : 
of the Hospital were crowded at an early hour in the morning ; and person named Carnegie, for slander, in imputing to him that he was 
strong bodies of soldiery and police were in readiness to preserve order. | ; on ’ puting to San 
The chapel was com level Glind, and scosentad a ver . appearance, | \MPostor, and was practising as a physician without having obtained the 
as the Admirele and Fete get paved : eee were Pate Cae antieas, necessary diploma. The defence was, that the plaintiff was not in fact 
x a ofl tai 7 A * | a physician entitled to practise in England, he having a diploma from 
The pensioners, 186 in number, were all marshalled in due order, in the | th¢ University of St. Andrew’s only. The opinion of the Court now 
lower ne bel the chapel. Faded eg hl Cole, “98 = Gieere Won was, that the plaintiff was not entitled to practice in England without 
to preach a short sermon ; with which his Majesty was pleased to express | the licence of the College of Physicians. There were two statutes of 
his great satisfaction. ‘The Royal Marines, a body of whom had ar- | pyonry the Eighth, one of which expressly provided that no person 
rived from Deptford, sat down to an excellent dinner, while their King should practice without the licence of the College of Physicians, un- 
aoe ge ape dae es a ee ae joe: Rah cage less he were a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge ; and the Court were 
Tee ecoetin : “Melighted with che Hany, 0 of oem seem to Have | of opinion that the plaintiff not having been admitted by the College to 
On Sioadan, a ir Maiesties rethrned. to. Windsor os Grey pro. | Practice as a physician, could not maintain an action for words alleged 
ay, the ajesties so" Some eal TREY Pro- | to affect him as a physician, Judgment therefore was given for the 
ceeded to Windsor on Wednesday morning, and had an audience of the defendant = 
King. ae : . 
On Thursday afternoon, their Majesties arrived at St. James’s Palace. On “porcrage an action was tried at the Lord Mayor’s Court, which 
i BLES . ! cakes xcited some: i sssrs. Tate ¢ saddlers in U 
The King soon afterwards held a Privy Council; at which Mr. Spring Brack peg tention. Messrs. Tate and Johnston, saddle appt Upper 
Rice and Mr. Justice Vaughan were sworn in as Privy Councillors, rs fat Bo tage _— 1 Rose pve i —* Fr ag orp Lord 
Jarl of Ripon and Mr. Stanley delivered up the seals of their | Clanmorris, for goods sold and delivered in 1829. From the evidence 
v= a —. . ae Biles An “i pat ae Nag hn pl fal it appeeres, that the articles had been actually purchased and used by 
53 - 4 * Bite is » person: w "ever. ¢ le rofuce ae fie > 
Earl of Carlisle, and the seal of the Secretary of the Colonial Depart- uns noble person; who, however, absolutely Fefused to pay for them, 
ment to Mr. Spring Rice. The Duke of Richmond and Sir James and endeavoured to balk his ereditors by insisting on proof of the 
Grabam had also audiences of his Majesty, and formally resigned their wae pti ‘ehag ye il hes soma through several hands before they — 
Se Lad Asskiend Kissed handa as First Lord of the Adwirelty, ved at his Lordship’s house in Ireland, was a matter of some little 
and Mr. Poulett Thomson as President of the Board of Trade. *’ | difficulty. The chain of evidence, however, was very complete, and 
The general Levee was then held. Among the company, were the a verdict was given against the Peer; which will enable the plaintiffs 
Dukes of Richmond and Beaufort, Mr. E. G. Stanley, Mr. Ellice, to recover their due, as property had been attached in London, and was 
and Sir Edward Knatchbull. ‘The levee was very thinly attended. In only given up, according to the custom of the Mayor's Court, upon 














the evening, their Majesties returned to Windsor. production of bail for the defendant's appearance. 

The Prince and Princess Hohcnloe arrived at Kensington Palace on At Marylebone Office, on Monday, an old man, suffering under a 
Thursday, on a visit to the Dutchess of Kent, the mother of the Prin- paralytic affection, applied to the sitting Magistrates, Messrs. Rawlin- 
cess; whom she had not seen for upwards of six years. son and Hoskins, for an order to be admitted into Marylebone 

i ge Oe ch eee He stated that he had lived in Marylebone parish, up- 
wards of thirty-one years; and durin i - 
Che Metropolis. y y ; ing the greater portion of that pe 


riod he had been master of a flourishing business, and spent thousands 
On Tuesday, a numerous deputation of gentlemen from the Central | Of pounds in bringing up his family. His trade, however, went gra- 


Committee for the promotion and circulation of a Declaration of the | dually to decay, and he had been seized with paralysis, which deprived 
Laity of the Church of England, accompanied by Colonel Clitherow | him wholly of the means of obtaining a livelihood. He had applied 
and Mr. Bucknall Estcourt, waited upon the Archbishop of Canter- | to the parochial authorities to be admitted into the workhouse, which 
bury, at Lambeth, with an address, requesting permission to deposit in | had been refused. Mr. Rawlinson asked Mr. King (one of the 
his Grace’s hands the original signatures to the Declaration. Colonel | parish-officers in attendance) why the man had been refused admit- 
Clitherow, after briefly stating the facts connected with the Declara- | tance? Mr. King replied, that it was in consequence of his having 
tion, to which the signatures of upwards of 230,000 laymen of mature | refused to say where his wife was, as the Board had decided that they 
age had been affixed, informed his Grace that an address, embodying | could not receive one without the other. The old man said that she 
the Declaration, had already been laid at the foot of the Throne, of had run away from him, and that he did not know where to find her. 
which he begged leave to present him with a copy. Colonel Clitherow Mr. Rawlinson directed that he should be sworn to that fact. The 
then, after a few preliminary observations, read the address; which ex- | old man accordingly took the book in his hand. Mr. King—“ Are 
pressed the fullest reliance on the picty and wisdom of the divines of | you a Catholic?” Old Man—* I was bred to that persuasion, but 
the Church of England, and a firm’ determination to support that | have abjured it.” Mr. Rawlinson—* What are you?” Old Man— 
Church at all hazards. The Archbishop made a suitable reply to the | “* That’s best known to my Maker; I am of no religion at all.” Mr. 
address, and lauded the pious zeal of the subscribers to it. Rawlinson—* Then I shall not compel the officers to relieve a man of 

Last Sunday, as we learn from the Standard, his Majesty’s speech to | "° religion. Go about your business.” He accordingly quitted the 
the Bishops, which we published at length last week, was read fiom office, sighing as he limped away. | Mr. Rawlinson usually decides 
several of the Metropolitan pulpits. Our contemporary himself had the questions submitted to him in a more rational manner. Had the 
the supreme gratification of hearing it read by the Minister of St. applicant in this instance been dishonest, he would have obtained res 
Mark’s, Clerkenwell. ‘The Royal commission, just issued, as a pre- lief; which was refused to him because he told the cruth. A magis- 
paratory measure for the reduction of the Irish Church Revenues, will of trate strangely mistakes his duty, when he refuses or grants orders for 
course be treated with the same respect, and announced from the same parochial relief according to his notions of the truth or falsehood of 


pulpits with pious gratitude next Sunday. the religious or irreligious opinions of those who apply for it. ] 
The dispute between the inhabitants of Richmond Terrace and the At the Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, a pastrycook, whose 


arish of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, relative to the lia- shop is in Somers Town, was fined 40s. and costs, for having some 
ility of the former to pay rates, has been adjusted; the parishioners volatile a his possession, for the purpose of adulterating ginger- 
having acceded to the proposition of the inhabitants to put an end to bread. His wife told the Magistrate that it was a common practice in 
future litigation on the subject, on being exempted from the payment the trade to use such salts in making gingerbread and biscuits. 
of the rates claimed prior to the time of commencing the action on 
which the question of their liability to pay rates arose. This arrange- Mr. Pearce, a surgeon living in Marsham Street, with his two sons 
ment will aid the annual receipts of the parish to the amount of up- | and two ladies, had a narrow escape from being drowned on Tuesday 
wards of 500/. The parish sire’ their solicitor to commence Si- | morning. Instead of engaging a waterman, the gentlemen rowed in a 
milar actions against the inhabitants of W hitehall Gardens, and other wherry themselves from the shore alongside a Margate steam-boat, on 
_places which have claimed to be extra- parochial. _| board of which they intended to put the two ladies. But owing to their 
The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, under the patronage of | unskilfulness, they came in contact with the paddles, and the boat was 
the Duke of Sussex, held its anniversary session on Puesday for the | immediately upset. Some watermen rescued them with great difficulty ; 
distribution of prizes, at Exeter Hall. The Duke of Sutherland, who | and it is to be hoped that their danger will serve as a watning to others. 
eee in the room of the Duke of Sussex, apologized for his Royal A Coroner’s Jury, on Wednesday, found the following verdict on 
lighness’s absence in consequence of indisposition, and expressed his the body of Mr, James Comyn, an Irish gentleman of anbsiierable 
gratification at witnessing so numerous an assemblage of ladies, who | property, who had been lately residing at the Bath hotel, in Piccadilly. 
always took a lively interest in the polite arts. The Secretary, Mr. | 








wal ; : : * ‘The deceased was accidentally killed, from the careless driving of 
Aikin, then read the report; after which the Duke proceeded to dis- | some cabman unknown, and ps Fs cab was likewise cahagan; we 
tribute the prizes. ; : ‘ . the Jury strongly deprecate the present system of allowing persons of 
: The general half-yearly meeting of the Western Literary and Scien- uncertain churacter to drive those vehicles.” It appeared that Mr. 
tific Institution was held on Monday evening, in the theatre of the in- | Comyn, on returning from a visit to his sisters, who live in Chester 
stitution in Leicester Square ; Sir John Cam Hobhouse in the chair. | Place, Hyde Park, got into a cab, the horse of which fell at the corner 
It appears that the funds of the society are in a more prosperous state | of Berkeley Street in Piccadilly. The unfortunate gentleman was 
than on any former occasion; that the library contains upwards of six | thrown about five yards into the street upon his head. He was im- 
thousand yolumes, and there are above six hundred members. | mediately taken to the Gloucester Coffeehouse, but died while an 
~e ; | attempt was making to bleed him. The driver ef the cab, who saved 
In the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday, Mr. Pollock showed | himself by leaping from his seat soon got his horse on his legs, and 
cause against a rule fora criminal information, which had been obtained | mediately drove off: he has not since been discovered. 
by Mr. De Mole, clerk of the Merchant Tailors Company, zgainst the On Tuesday, an inquest was held on the bodies of two young females, 
publishers of the Sunday Herald, for a libel. The defendants admitted | Matilda Archer and Mary Anne Perry, nursery-maids in the family of 
that the publications were false and unfounded, and gave up their | a lady residing at Hammersmith, whose bodies were found in the 
author, Mr. Robert Franks. Under these cireumstences, they hoped | Thames the preceding night. They had agreed to die together: when 
the rule would not be made absolute against them. Sir James Scarlett, ; their bodies were found, they were fastened to each other by a silk 
for Mr. De Mole, said that as the defendants had furnished evidence | handkerchief tied round their wrists. A letter from Mary Perry, ad- 
against the author of the alleged libels, he would consent to the | dressed to a policeman, was read at the inquest; from which it ap- 
discharge of the rule against them, and would move for one against | peared, that it was the intention of the writer and her fellow-servant 
Mr. Franks. Lord Denman said— to destroy themselves. Perry described herself as being very unfortu- 
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nate. The letter was couched in the most affectionate terms, and men- 
tioned that she had left the policeman several small articles of her pro- 

erty. She alluded also to her companion having been induced to fol- 
a0 her example, in consequence of the brutal conduct of some man, 
whose name was not mentioned. They had both made their wills, 
leaving remembrances to many of their friends. The Jury returned a 
verdict of felo de se in both cases. 





The Country. 

Cambridge is full of the bustle preparatory to a contested election. 
Both the candidates addressed the electors on Wednesday, amidst a 
good deal of interruption, While Sir Edward Sugden was speaking, 
a fellow in the crowd called out, ** Sir Edward, I want to be shaved.” 
Sir Edward immediately said— 

He thanked the individual for reminding him and the electors of a circum- 
stance which afforded him a proud opportunity of boasting of the rank from 
which he had raised himself, by (thus 2 ite he would venture to say ) the 
honest, independent, and persevering exercise of his own talent and industry. 

Great applause followed this manly avowal. Monday or Tuesday 
will probably be the day of nomination ; and asharp contest is expected. 

The Court-martial on Captain Pigott was brought to a close on 
Wednesday night. The Court acquitted Captain Pigott on all the 
charges, except the 8th, which was declared to be partially proved, but 
frivolous. This referred to Captain Pigott’s refusal to believe Lieu- 
tenant Walker, the prosecutor, on his oath. The 12th charge, which 
was for inhumane conduct to the sick men on board his ship, the Court 
found to be scandalous and malicious; and Sir Richard King, the Pre- 
sident, returned Captain Pigott his sword, with highly complimentary 
expressions of esteem, &c. [It was our intention to give a detailed ac- 
count of the evidence on this trial; having been led to think that it 
would be much more interesting than it seems to be upon reading the 
whole together. We likewise observed a disposition on the part of the 
Court to browbeat the prosecutor, which induced us te watch its pro- 
ceedings. Upon the whole, however, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is scarcely worth while to occupy more room in our columns 
with the details, generally very dry and uninteresting, of this twenty 
days’ investigation. ] 





SCOTLAND. 

“Plain John Campbell,” as the facetious Knight so often and so os- 
tentatiously proclaimed himself, has gained his election for Edinburgh. 
The numbers at the close of the poll ou Saturday were—for Sir Jolin 
Campbell, 1932; Mr. Learmonth, 1402; Mr. Aytoun, 480. 

The readers of the Spectator will remember that we never gave any 
reason for anticipating a different result to this election. The Whig 
clique are loudly boasting of it, but with small reason. At the general 
election in 1832, Mr. Jeffrey polled 4036 votes, and Mr. Abercromby, 
3843. Sir John Campbell could not reach half the number given for 
Mr. Jeffrey. Mr. Blair at the election in 1832 received 1519 votes, 
and Mr. Learmonth had 1402; so that it appears the Whigs lost 2104 
votes and the Tories 117 only. 

Mr. Aytoun’s defeat demonstrates the weakness of the Radical party 
in.Edinburgh. This, we have little doulit, is the main cause of his low 
position on the poll; although it may be true that there were other con- 
spiring reasons for it. A correspondent of the Zrue Sun, who had 
been extremely sanguine of Mr. Aytoun’s success the day before the 
polling began, thus describes some of the causes of his utter defeat, 
and attempts to explain the reason of the small muster made by his 
friends— 

“The Whigs knew that, if defeated here, their party in Edinburgh was blown up, 
and their party everywhere seriously damaged. ‘Their exertions have been immense. 
Influence of every kind has been used on the largest scale; and instances of as gross 
intimidation as ever Tories weie guilty of have come to my knowledge. Money has 
been lavished on agents, canvassers, bills, advertisements, &c. without limit. 

“ This being the first time the Liberal party has made head against the Whigs, there 
was in most of the Liberals a hesitation, aud a wish to shrink from the contest with 
their old allies, if they could get a decent preteace fur avoiding coming te the poll 
against them,” 

Again, the ery of ‘ Any thing to keep out the Tories,” was raised ; 
and “this senseless cry (saith the True Sun's correspondent) has done 
the business,” &c. Now, we have no doubt that all this is very true ; 
but as every man in Edinburgh, we should suppose, must have been 
aware of the kind of opposition which Mr. Aytoun would inevitably 
encounter, it seems strange that expectations of his success could have 
been formed on the supposition that money and influence would not 
have been employed by his opponents. All that is stated in the True 
Sun we could have safely predicted a fortnight ago; and unless Mr. 
Aytoun’s party were strong enough to resist influence and intimidation, 
we should never have dreamed, as indeed we never did dream, of his 


Aitchison had gained ground considerably in Portobello and Mussele 
burgh; Mr. Murray’s strength lay in the town of Leith. 


On Saturday, a public dinner was given to Mr. Murray in honour of 
his reelection; which was attended by Sir John Campbell, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Mr. Leonard Horner, and a number of Edinburgh 
gentlemen, in addition to Mr. Murray’s Leith friends. The two suc- 
cessful candidates and their party were full of triumph and joviality. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder could not refrain from cutting his jokes on 
the defeated Tories. 

He expressed surprise that the aristocratic ideas of the Conservatives should not 
have suggested to them some one of high rauk; for it was really wonderful to see all 
those John of Gaunts strapped to the back of Mr. Learmonth’s carriage, and his honour- 
able friend Mr, P. Robertson blowing the horn to his imuil-coach—besides others per- 
forming every possible duty to him. 

The Chairman (Provost White) reminded Mr. Murray, that the 
“ first and most material thing” for him to attend to in Parliament, was 
the Leith Harbour Bill! The company laughed at this. 


THE BROOKES’S CLUB CORRESPONDENCE, 
ADDRESS TO EARL GREY. 

‘* My Lord—We have heard with deep concern that the changes which have 
taken place in the Administration might possibly lead your Lordship to contem= 
plate retirement from office. 

‘* Impressed with the firmest conviction that the country is indebted to you 
for the success of measures the most essential to the public welfare, and assured 
that your resignation at this crisis would produce consequences most injurious 
to the peace and prosperity of the community, we venture to express to your 
Lordship our undiminished confidence in the wisdom with which you have 
held the reins of Government, and our unshaken attachment to those principles 
which you have so efficiently and consistently maintained. We desire, Sherefoen, 
to convey to you our anxious hope that you will not be induced to retire from his 
Majesty’s Councils whilst you can continue to preside over them, as you have 
hitherto done, with so much honour to yourself, and so much benefit to the 
co intry.” 

EARL GREY'S ANSWER. 
3lst May 1834, 

«Dear Lord Ebrington—I received yesterday evening your very kind note, 
accompanying the letter, which had been written under the impression that I 
had determined to retire from the situation which I now hold. 

‘* Whether I regard the expressions contained in the letter itself, or the num- 
ber and respectability of the signatures, I cannot help feeling this to be one of 
the most gratifying testimonials of confidence and good opinion ever received by 
any public man. 

** It imposes on me the duty of making every personal sacrifice that can be 
required of me, and which can be useful for the support of the principles on 
which the present Administration was formed. But I will not conceal from 
you, that declining strength makes it extremely doubtful whether I shall be found 
equal to the task which is thus imposed upon me. 

‘If my endeavours to supply the places of those of whose services the country 
has been so unfortunately deprived prove successful, it is only by the support 
of honourable and independent men, ia conducting the Government on safe and 
moderate principles, that I can hope to get through the difficulties which are 
before me. 

‘* Founded on the principles of Reform, the present Administration must ne- 
cessarily look to the correction ef all proved abuses. But in pursuing a course 
of salutary improvement, I feel it indispensable that we shall be allowed to pro- * 
ceed with deliberation and caution ; and above all, that we should not be urged, 
by a constant and active pressure from without, to the adoption of any measures, 
the necessity of which has not been fully proved, and which are not strictly re- 
gulated by a careful attention to the settled institutions of the country, both in 

Church and State. 

‘Qn no other principle can this or any other Administration be conducted 
with advantage or safety. “Tam, &c. “ Grey.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Francis Batty, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Professor Wilson was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society. The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Royal Society—John Marquis of 
Breadalbane; the Right Honourable Charles John Lord Teignmouth; Honour 
able George Elliot, Captain R.N., Secretary of the Admiralty ; Reverend Fre- 
derick William Hope, M.A. ; Joseph Jekyll junior, M.A.; Reverend Robert 
Murphy, M.A.; Honourable Sir George Rose, one of the Judges of the Court 
of Bankruptcy; Richard Twining, Esq.; William Robert Whatton, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Manchester Royal Infirmary; George Witt, M.D., Physician 
to the Bedfoid Infirmary. 

John Greathed Harris, Esq., of Old Palace Yard, was proposed as a candi- 
date for elestion. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
Qn the 4th inst., at Hanover Lodge, the Right Hou. the Countess of Dunpona.p, of 








success. But it seems there were other causes, of themselves sufficient 
to insure Mr. Aytoun’s defeat—at least so we are informed by a corre- 
spondent of ourown. Without by any means guaranteeing the truth of 
what is contained in the following extracts from a letter we have re- 
ceived, we give them as affording some reason to expect that at a future 
election the Independent party in Edinburgh may cut a more respect- 
able figure on the poll. 


“Radicalism is not weak in Edinburgh, notwithstanding the miserable appearance | 


Mr. Aytoun makes: but the truth must be told—Mr. Aytoun is not acceptable to the 
great body of the Edinburgh Radicals, and the Dissenters utterly repudiate the idea of 
having him as their Representative. 
character; he wants every thing, in short, which ought to go to the formation of a 
legislator. . He has mistaken his forte. True, he has gained some notoriety—nay 
done the town good service—-by his exhibitions in the ‘Town-Council: but it is too 
well known that many of his motions and speeches in that arena are made merely for 
the sake of display. ° : 7 ° = bs 

“Shortly after the vacancy was announced, the Dissenters held a meeting, at 
Which it was resolved that, as a body, they should not support Mr. Aytoun. ‘hey felt 
le was no fit representative of the principles which they held; a decision which they 
were easily led to by their knowledge of his sentiments, bat especially by the contents 
of a letter which he had sent shortly before to the Presbytery of Kirkaldy, from which 
it was evident he was as yet ignorant of the principle which actuates the Scottish Dis- 
Senters in their quarrel with the Establishment,” 


The bearing of some of Mr. Aytoun’s more active supporters is 
also described as very detrimental to his cause; though this remark is 
not intended to apply to Mr. ‘Tait, and one or two others. 

Mr. Murray has also been returned, by a majority of 237 over his 
Opponent; the numbers being—for Mr. Aitchison, 449; Mr. Mur- 
ray, 686. The majority is not so large as we expected to findi Mr. 





He wants information; he wants weight of | 


ason. 
On the 18th ult., in France, the Lady of Eowarp Hamitron Frinney, Esq., late of 
| the 62d Regt., of a son. 
| On the 4th inst., at Castle Forbes, the Hon. Mrs. Forsrs of Brox, of a son. 
| On the lst inst., at Walthamstow, the Lady of Epwarp WiaRraM, Esq,, of ason. 
| On the 3d inst., in Montagu Street, Russell Square, Mrs, CHARLES FrEpERICK Cock, 
| of a daughter, : 
On the 13th ult., at Naples, the Lady of Capt. Dkummonp, Melfort, of a son and heir. 
| On the 2d inst., at Gillwell House, Essex, the Wife of Tnomas Henry Usborne 
| Esq., ofa son. 
| Onthe 3lst ult. at Worthing, the Lady of the Rev. Cuaries B. Pearson, of a son. 
| Onthe 3ist ult., at Ecton, in the county of Northampton, the Lady of the Rev. J. C. 
| WaHattey, of a daughter. 
On the 3lst ult., in Bolton Street, the Lady of the Rev. Frepericx SuLiivan,ofason. 
| On the 5th inst., in Wimpole Street, the Countess of Winter ron, ofa daughter, 
Qn the 3d inst., at Tichborne Park, Hants, the Lady of Lieut.-Col, Tatsor, of a 


daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 3d inst., at St. George's Church, Hanover Square, the Earl Somers, to Janz 
Widow of the Rev. George Waddington, youngest daughter of the late J, Cocks, Esq. 
On the 4th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Joun BLENKINsOPP COULSON, 
Esq., eldest son of John Blenkinsopp Coulson, Esq., of Blenkinsopp Castle, Northum- 
|} lana, to the lon. Mary Anne Bynon, eldest daughter of the Right Hon, Lord Byron, 
On the 29th ult., at Marylebone New Chureh, the Rev. Grorar Grenapo GRAHAM 
| Foster Picorr, to Miss Dixon, of Edwerd street, Portman Square. 
| On the 3d inst., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Ernest A. Srepnenson, Esq., to 
Frepyrica Emna, third daughter of David Bevan, Esq., of Belmont, Herts, and Fos- 





bury House, Wilts. 
On the 3d inst., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Francis Burnanp, Esq., of York Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, to Emma, eldest daughter of 8, N. Cowley, Esq., of Kussell Square 
and Heathiield, Surry. : 
On the 3ist ult., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Frepericw T. W.C, Firz- 
noy, A.M, Rector of Grafton Ragis, Northamptonshire, youngest son of Lieut-Gen. the 
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as Ht .  —— 
Hon. Wittiam Fitzroy, to Eminia L'Esrranes, eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Styleman, Usq., of Snettisham, Norfolk. ‘ 

On the 3ist ult., at Edmonton Church, Joun Gerrarp, Esy,, of the 45th Regt. Na- 
tive Infantry, Madras Establishment, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late James 
Wiison, Esq, of Sheaton Castle, Whitby, and Cane Grove, St_Vincent’s, 

On the 3ist ult., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Capt. Rickxerrs, R.N., eldest son 
of Sir Robert T. Ricketts, Bart., D.C.L., of the Elms, Gloucestershire, to Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of Col, Tempest, of Tong Hall, Yorkshire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 29th ult. the Right Hon. Lord Woprnovse, in his 93d year, 

On the 27th ult., at the residence of Dr. Bree, in Park Square, of a return of apo- 
lexy, Wreniam Hamm™ersiery, Esq., of Ashe Lodge, Surry, and Fradswell Hall, 
taffordshire, in his 58th year. 

On the 3lst ult., in King William Street, West Strand, EuLen, the wife of the Rev. 

David Prothero, Vicar of Liandilo, Carmarthenshire, 

On the 28th ult., at his house, Richmond, Surry, in his 65th year, Jonn Suarre, Esq., 
P.RS. and F.A.S. 

On the 27th ult., at Bellevue House, Fife, in her 81st year, Mrs. Herren CoLqunoun, 
widow of William Colquhvuun, of Garscadden, Esq. 

On the 3lst ult., in Mansficld Street, Marnauerite CHarvortte, only daughter of the 
Earl and Countess Poulett, in her 4th year., 

On the 3lst ult., at his residence, South Hill, near Liverpool, in his 72d year, Ronert 
Mokray, Esq., Admiral of the White. 


—_———— 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 

Lord Nuceyrt has quarrelled witn the petty Parliament of the lonian 
Islands ; which he has dissolved on account of the Radical propensities 
of a majority of its members. We suspect that his Lordship is by no 
means s6 good a ruler of the modern Greeks as his predecessor King 
Tom, as Sir Thomas MairLanp was usually styled. It must be at 
least as difficult to preserve the Juste Milieu in the Levant, as in 
France and England. 








The Times this morning asks who is responsible for the speech lately 
delivered by his Majesty to the Bishops? Ministers, according to the 
Constitutional dogma, are responsible for all the political words and 
actions of the Sovereign. Was the speech a political ene? The Times 
says truly, 

* The discourse was delivertd to a great ecclesiastical body, recognized as such 
by the nation—the Prelates of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
aséembled in the Royal presence on a public occasion; and the Sovereign, who 
spoke it, announced that it expressed the feelings and réesolu:ions of his inmost 
mind, upon a questidn of the very highest practical importance to the country. 
Considering it therefore in the most moderate and sober light, we cannot hold 
such a declaration to be any other than official—than an act deliberately per- 
formed by the ‘ head of the Established Church,’ not merely indicative of his 
wishes, but morally binding upon his future conduct, in his character both ex- 
ecutive and legislative.” 

Moreover, the speech is appealed to in both Houses of Parliament 

as containing the real sentiments of the King. Yet the Prime Minister 
declared last night, that he had not advised, and was no¢ responsible for 
that speech. In that casé, the doctriné of Mimisterial responsibility is 
sheer nonsense. According to that doctrine, a Minister who'retains his 
place is liable to be called to account for all the political words ‘and 
déeds of the King, and only escapes from that liability by immediate 
resignation. This question ought not to be allowed to rest ; and we 
agree with the Times, 
«+e “that if Ministers do not find it becoming to notice the subject them- 
aclves, some independent and respectable member of either House of Parliament 
might with great propriety put a question with regard to it, and draw forth a 
xeply by which the public mind would be satisfied.” 





Lord BrovcuaM utterly repu.iates the idea of allowing the Roman 
Catholic priesthood even a fraction of thé surplus revenues of the Esta- 
—" Church in Ireland. He said last night in the House of Peers, 
that 
2+... . as to the Roman Catholic Church having any part of the fund— 
even the fraction of a farthing—he was as wholly opposed to any such fatal no- 
tion as any noble lord on the Opposition side of the House could possibly be. 
Pie ee Dr. Paley said, that in afl cases the Established religion should 
be that of the decided majority of the population; but the learned and talented 
writer went on to assert, that if ‘at any time the religious faith of such majority 
alrould change, then that the estublished religion should be changed accordingly. 
Té this extent he was not prepared to follow Dr. Paley: indeed he felt con. 
vinced that no greater curse to Ireland, or danger to her and the empire, could 
happen, than that of the Roman Catholic religion being established in Ireland ; 
and he was pretty sure that none of the well-informed members of that Church 
had any such desire. 

Tt was rash in Lord Brovenam to volunteer this opinion; for it is 
within the range of possibility that the Catholic faith may yet be 
established in Ireland, as Lord RepEspALE declared that it ought 
to have been at the Union. The rational view of the subject taken by 
Patey is not affected by the learned lord's ipse dixit on the other side. 
We believe, however, that the Chancellor is right in his surmise that the 
well-informed members of the Roman Catholic Church would not have 
their religion “established,” if they could. He must be very blind to 
the signs of the times who does not perceive that to establish a faith is 
the surest way to prevent its growth. We shall see no fresh unions of 
Church and State. As Hamiet said to Ophelia, 

“ We willfhave no more marriages: those that are married already—ali but one- - 
shall live ; the rest shall keep as they are.” 





Most opportunely for the resistance of Ministers to the motion of 
Mr. Youne, Dr. Bownrne arrived with the Ordonnance of the 2d of 
Jtine, in the Moniteur of the 8d, removing the prohibition on the 
import and export of certain commodities in France, and substituting 
duties; and also teducing the tonnage-duties. Cotton twist is to be 
admitted at a duty of 7 and 8 francs per kilogramme (2 lbs.) ; and chain 
cables at the same duty as for iron bars of the smallest size. As no 
mention is inserted of the amount of this last duty, it is presumable it 
has not much to boast of in point of lowness. But this is made to 
lead to one of the most important parts of the whole document; which 
isthe admission of the French Minister that the removal of prohibi- 
tion is only a step towards free entry. With the savoir faire of his 

n, he throws himself at once in advance of any declaration 
iit Has been made by rival Governments, and says in his report pre- 








fixed to the Ordonnance, “ Our marine will no longer be deprived of 
the potent advantage of the best iron cables that are made. If the 
duty fixed on the import of these cables appears too high, it is because 
we must not pass without precaution from prohibition to free entry; and 
besides, when the prohibition is once abolished, the duty can be settled 
at any future time according to the necessities of ecommerce.” 





The Government journals have been instructed to state positively 
that the cause of Lord Duruam’s exclusion from the amended Cabinet 
is the “ impracticability of his,temper.” This is expressly asserted in the 
Globe and the Courier. The latter jourfial says— 

“Lord Durham has already been a membet of the Cabinet; and the objection to his 
return is not one urged by the Lord Chancellor, as most erroneously stated in yester- 
day’s Spectator—it is the objection of every mémber of the late Cabinet—that they will 
not be members of a Cabinet with his Lordship, on aecount of the impracticability of 
his temper, and the impossibility of his being able to bring hiuiself to submit to the 
control of his colleagues. We repeat, in express ternis, that the Lord Chancellor is no 
more concerned in the exclusion of Lord Durh:im than every one of his late colleagues,” 

The Courier, be it observed, denies our assertion that the Lord Chan- 
cellor objected to Lord DurHam’s admission into the Cabinet, and in 
the same sentence asserts that® “every member of the late Cabinet” ob- 
jected to be a member of the same Cabinet with his Lordship. We 
would ask whether Lord BrovcHamM was not of the late Cabinet ? 
He was ; and the Courier therefore confirms the fact which we asserted. 
But this slip of our contemporary, as regards ourselves, is of little 
moment. The important fact to which we wish to direct attention is 
that which the Courier twice positively asserts, and which as we before 
observed the Globe also agrees in stating—namely, that “ every Meinber 
of the late Cabinet” ‘declares “ that they will not be members of a 
Cabinet with his Lordship, on account of the impracticability of his 
temper, and the impossibility of his being able to bring himself to sub- 
mit to the CONTROL of his colleagues.” Control of his colleagues! Why 
should he? Was lhe not, would he not be, their equal in the 
Cabinet—equally competent to control them as they to control him? 
We firmly believe that all these stories about the impracticability 
of Lord Duruam’s temper have been put in circulation by men who, 
dreading, as the Zimes observes, “‘ to meet over a Council-table the 
enlightened and resolute boldness of men fixed in their ‘own opinions 
and resolved in their measures, vilify them as “ ill-tempered,” and 
proscribe them as ‘ impracticable.” Here we have the secret of the 
aversion of the Shufflers and Red-tapists to Lord Dunnam. He 
pursues a manly, direct course towards is ol-ject ; they move tortuously. 
But they will never sit at the Council-board with him. We shall see. 
The time is probably not far distant when Lord Dunnam may be called 
upon to form a Cabinet himself; atid then, we suspect, many of those 
who now object to his temper, will discover that he is at least as 
“practicable” as Lord BrovucuaM or Mr, Sran.ey, and quite as free 
from petulance as Earl Grey. 

The Courier has been also instructed to deny the truth of our story 
that the King had found out Lord BrovucHan’s “ tricks,” and made 
no secret of his disgust at the discovery. Now, this is rather a delicate 
subject to handle. We certainly do not pretend to have had a reporter 
in the room to take down his Majesty’s words—although as a long 
speech, asserted to be correct verbatim, has lately been attributed to 
the King in the newspapers, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that our historiette was taken down in short-hand as it fell from the 
Royal lips. Our belief in it is not shaken by the Courier’s denial; for 
that appears to rest on very slippery ground. 

“The fact (says the Courier) that the King never received the Lord Chancellor more 
graciously, and never expressed more unbounded confidence in his Lordship than since 
the late resignations, is matter of noteriety. Those who know the straightforward 
manly character of the Sovereign, will admit that his Majesty never fails to express his 
real sentiments. There is no finessing in that quarter.” 

We could easily prove the truth of what we stated in the same man- 
ner: thus—the fact is notorious that Lord Broucuam isa tricky man; 
it is equally notorious that the King is discerning and plain-spoken ; it 
follows therefore that his Majesty has found out Lord BroucHan’s 
tricks, and has openly expressed his disgust at them. That he has be- 
haved courteously to the Lord Chancellor during the late troubles, is 
no proof that his Majesty has not at other times spoken his mind 
freely in regard to his zigzag courses. Seriously, however, we conclude 
3s saying, that we had the story from good authority, and that we still 
believe it. 





The Torics attended to a man in their places on Monday, when the 
Irish Church Temporalities question was before the House. On 
Tuesday, when the question was the Education of the People, and Mr. 
Rorsuck made a very good speech, not one Tory was in the House 
save Lord Sanpon. Sir JAMES SCARLETT came in—sat for two mi- 
nutes—yawned, and retired. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


L’ Assedio di Corinto was produced on Thursday night, for Larorre’s 
benefit. This opera of Rossrn1’s, though now nearly ten years old, has, 
after its celebrity has long since ceased on the Continerit, been brought 
out as a novelty in London. On referring to a Paris musical’ journal 
for 1828, we find this passage—‘* The attraction of Rossini’s Siége de 
Corinthe having ceased, the managers have had recourse to some operas 
of the old school.” Such is the activity and energy with which the 
affairs of our Italian Opera-house are managed! The germ of the 
present opera was Rossini’s Maometto Secondo, one of his unsuccess- 
ful pieces, expanded into its present size and shape at Paris. Ros- 
SINI moulded it into Parisian form, and suited it to Parisian taste, by 
adding choruses without erid. It was published in French (its original 
language); and the bulky’score, which has been lying on our shelves 
these seven years, extends to the enormous size of 550 pages. The 
principal singers were A. Nournit, Derivis, F. Prevost, and Ma- 
dame Cintr. The original title was “‘ Ze Siége de Corinthe. Tragedie 
Lyrique, en trois Actes ; representé pour la premier fois le 9 Oct. 1826.” 
In its altered form, the opera became very popular both in Germany and 
Italy, though now forgotten. : 
The performance of the opera was one of the most effective hits of 
the season. It was not much curtailed; and the most striking parts 
were admirably brought out, by Garst, Tamsuntni, and IvaNuorF. 
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The songs of the piece are few, and one was introduced. Gnrisi’s 
singing and acting deserve the highest eulogium; each was perfect of 
its kind, Some of Rossini’s greatest beauties may be found in this 
opera, but.mixed with much that ismere noise and nonsense. The ef- 
fect of many of the pieces was lost, from the senseless rapidity with 
which they were played, or rather uttem pted. 





FROM A CROAKER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Ir is come, then, sooner than I foretold—that most satisfactory state of 
politics in which the country expects to be without a Government, and 
without the means of forming one. The Ministry is cracked, and a 
slight touch will break it in pieces: it is cracked in another sense—de- 
mented, as the Chronicle says—for it is bringing all publie men into 
contempt. We used to consider the Whig Lords as @ good instrument 
for accomplishing in peace, and with unmixed good, the change which 
this nation must undergo. Confidence in the Reforrn Ministry was 
safety for the People. - Was, not is; for now, where are the men of 
mark in. whose knowledge, judgment, and courage, the public confides? 
There is one such man; but an individual is not a.government; and 
Lord Duruam, as Prime Minister, would soon be “poor Lord Dur- 
HAM”—“ pitiable Lord Duruam” (just as we now say, “poor Lond 
Grey ”—‘ pitiable Lord Brovcuam and Vawx”), if he should have 
for colleagues many of those whom the Lords Grey and Brovcnam 
are now dragging through the dirt. Whom else could he have? Where 
will be the materials for a good Ministry, after Extrct, and Jonn 
Russe tt, and P. Tuomson, and Lord Atrrorp, shall héve stood for 
another month to be spit upon by the indignant public? Would Lord 
Dvuruam be able to wipe them clear of the spittle of contempt with 
which, in a month more, they will be covered all over? Not he; and 
in attempting it, he would only besmear himself. Then he must look 
for others. But who are they? We might name a few; but even of 
these, some remain behind Lord ALrHorp, to catch a part of that 
shower of contempt which is pouring on the despised Ministry. So 
that when we shall be without a Government—not many weeks hence, 
perhaps—there will be no materials for forming ome. Wise Lord 
Grey! much-reflecting Lord Broucnam! excellent Lord AttHorr! 
If I could advise our Sailor King, I should say—We are in a pretty 
mess; but let us do something. Seeing what has come of a Minist 

ossessing confidence, let us try one that would be suspected and scorned. 

fake JoserpH SurFace Premier; give back the Colonies to Goosry 
Gopericu; make Mr. Hatcomp President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Fryer or Tom Arrwoop Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Rosert Witson Foreign Secretary; but, above all,do manage to keep 
Lord Vaux, honest Lord ALTHorp, and poor old Grey. Without 
the last three—the tricks of Lord Brovcuam, tlie ineffable stupidity of 
Lord Atruorr, and Lord Grev’s greedy relations—the new Ministry 
would not be contemptible enough. 

And yet, why so advise the King, when he has a Ministry that 
would not be rendered more despicable than it is by the accession of 
Hatcoms, Fryer, Arrwoop, Witson, Wynrorp, Sir SAMUEL 
WHattey, and Oratror Hunt? 

Lord Duruam has bebaved like a man,as he is. You London edi- 
tors write as if he had wished to be one of the present Despised 
Ministry. Weknow better in the country hereabouts ; where it is said, 
and fully believed at all events, that they longed to offer him a seat 
(hoping to ruin him), but were afraid to meet with an indignant refusal. 

In these parts, there is no anger. Speak to whom you will of the 
Auckland Cabinet, and a smile follows, or a horse-laugh ; and we are 
getting into a way of shrugging our shoulders like the French. 

By the by, I observe you call Louis Purip a “selfish despot.” 
Pretty well this, not four years after the ‘* Glorious Three Days.” 
Does Dr. Bownrine join the AuckLanp Cabinet, or is it a quiz of the 
Times? Do I spell the noble lord’s name correctly ?—for I do not re- 
et to have seen it in print; and I am sure I never heard it till last 
week. 

Our bad Radicals—our Revolutionists—are delighted. They say— 
by Christmas t! ere will be no government, and then we shall do as we 
like. If you don’t know what they would like, ask Cossrrr and the 
Trades Unions leaders. Altogether, it is as nice a state of danger and 
gloomy expectation as could be desired by 

A CroakeR IN THE CoUNTRY. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanee, Frroay ArTeRNooN. 
The Money Market has recovered its firmness, and the political events of the 
week have tended to enhance the value of our public Funds. The price of 
Consols for Account has been as high as 93}; from which point a depression to 
to 92 was occasioned by the rumoured death of Lord Spencer, which event, 


by calling Lord Attnorr to the House of Lords, wou!d, it is imagined,” 


seriously embarrass the present Ministry. Without entering into the question 
of the noble lord’s financial talents, it must be confessed that he possesses in an 
eminent degree the ‘ confidence” of the House of Commons; and though it 
might not be difficult to supply his place as Chancellor cf the Exchequer, it 
‘would be scarcely possible to find his equal as Leader, or rather conciliator of 
the House of Commons. The Market has recovered its tone this morning, and 
the price is 927 93. 

It is not yet known what course the Government will adopt in paying off the 
the dissented 4 per Cent. Stock ; but the policy of dissent is well illustrated by 
the price of the Stock; the price of the dissented portion being nearly 14 per 
cent. higher than that of the other Stock—-the price of the Assented Stock is 
99, and that of the Dissented 101. 

Inthe Foreign Market, Spanish Stock still continues the favourite for specula- 
tion. The rise during the week has been unusually great: on Monday, the 
price was 39; on Tuesday the Bonds were as high as 41; the Stock rose again 
“on Wednesday to 43%, from which point it declined to 42; and has since fluc- 
‘tuated between 42 and 434, closing this afternoon ‘at 45g §. It is reported that 
the recent purchases have been made on account of Spanish Capitalists residing 
in the South of France. We are unable tostate whether such be positively the 
ease, but we know that several of the rich Spaniards who were expelled from 
Mexico have taken up their residences at Toulouse and Bordeaux, and that at 
the time of their expulsion they carried with them into France a capital which 
“was estimated at from three to five millions sterling. The demand has been 


The Bonds of the Portuguese Regency have fallen in value notwithstanding 
the successful result of the centest in the Peninsula. The impending issue of 
another million of the Loan may be considered as the cause of this decline. The 
price of the Bonds has been as low as 744 ; but upon the report that the ‘0- 
tiation alluded to has been postponed for some time, the price has improved to 
75%, and closes to-day at 764. This improvement may, after all, be traceable 
to the declaration made by Lord Grey that the treaty was really executed, and 
was only returned to Lisbon to correct an informality, as it was generally be- 
lieved till to-day that Don Pepro had returned it unexecuted. 
The South American Stocks are rather more in demand. Columbian Bonds 
have been at 28}. The prospects which the recent events in Spain have opened 
to the recognition of the Republic by the Mother Country, may be stated as the 
cause for this improvement. Brazilian Bonds are rather heavier than last week. 
Detch and the other Continental Stocks, are rather above their last quota- 
tions. A large sale of Greck Omnium has caused a decline in that commodity, 
especially in the Bonds of the English Guarantee, which have been at 113. 
The price of the Omnium may now be quoted at 1043 54; the Bonds of the 
Russian and French Guarantee at 1014, and the English portion at 1123 118}. 
Satuxpay, Twetve o’Ciooxn. 
The debate of last night in the House of Lords has produced an unfavourable 
impression of the stability of the Ministry ; and the natural result of such a con- 
viction has been a depression in the Money Market. Consols for Account have 
been as low as 923, and are now 92§ 3. he Spanish Bonds are still in request ; 
the opening price this morning was 434, and the price at present 43}, 44. 
Portuguese Regency Bonds have also improved, and after being at 77, are at 
7644. The demand for Columbian Stock has increased to-day; the opening 
price was 28 to 29; but as the orders to purchase have been numerous, the 
— has advanced to 30 4. The shares of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
ynpany have experienced a decline of 201. since yesterday morning. The pro- 
duce of the mines has fallen to 2 Ibs. of gold per duy when the last advices left 
Rio. The price of the shares, which was yesterday, 52 is to-day 52 34. 
Sarurpay, Four o’eLock. 
The Consol Market closes rather lower ; the prices of Foreign Stocks are, 
however, maintained. Spanish Stock has continued in demand; and after 
being at 443, closes at 433 3. Portuguese Bonds are rather lower; and Colum- 
bian Bonds are not quite so much in demand as in the morning. 


3 per Cent. Consols ..... oe shut { Deutch 24 per Cents......... 524 
Ditto for Account. ........, 92¢ § Freneh 3 per Cents. ......4 . 
New 3¢ pr Cen. Annuities... shut { Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. .,. 1049 Ba 
Bauk Stock ..-........000, 2 j Mexican 6 per Cents. ..... . 4445 
{ndia Stock for Acconnt Portuguese 5 per Cents...... 76% ¢ 
Exchequer Bills .... ...... Do. Regency Scrip5 perCent. 764 ¢ 


Belgian 5 per Cents... Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 106 ¢ 


Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 43 44 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Deal, June 5th, H.C. S. Buckinghamshire, Shea, from China; Lady 
Flora, Foord ; and Warrior, Stone, from Madras ; Catherine. Fenn; Bengal Merchant, 
Campbell; and Duke of Northumberland, Pope, from Bengal ; and Eleauor, Havelock, 
from Cey!ton. Off Dover, 4th, Emma, Edenborongh, from New South Wales, Off the 
Wight, Sth, Madras, Beach, from Madras. Of Brighton, 5th, Aoriga, Chalnens, 
from New South Wales. Off Poole, 5th, Eleanor, Lyons, from Ceylon, Off Falmouth, 
3d, Reform, M‘Beath. from China. Off Bantry Bay, 3d, Victory, Biden, from Bombay. 
Off Holyhead, 4th, Royal Saxon, Remner, from Bengal; and Macuet, M«Mimn, from 
Mauritius. At Liverpool, 4th, Laurence, Gill, from Bengal. Off ditto, 4th, Albion, 
M‘Leod, from ditto, At St. Helena, April 4th, Diadem, Clark, from the Cape; and 
10th, Margaret, Roper, from Bombay. At the Cape, March 29th, Lady M‘'Naghtan, 
Faith, from Madras. At the Mauritius, previous to Feb. 8th, ‘Tancred, Blues, from 
Greenock; Broughty Castle, Baillie, from Leith; and Athol, Malcom, trom Liverpool, 
At Madras, Jan. 23d, Barretto junior, Sinders; Alfred, Tapley: and 26th, Hindostan, 
Redman, from London. At Bengal, Jan. 29:h, Sherborne, —-, from London. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, June 4th, Favourite, Young, for the Cape. From Liverpool, 
Ist, Medora, Tweedie, for New South Wales. 








Sarunpay Mornina. 
Anlaby ; and Catherine, ; from New South 
a, B wi, from Bengal; aud Pevyard Park, 
nee, Trail, from Bombay; aud 
Arabian, Boult, from Liverpool ; 
lon, Theaker, from London ; and 





Arrived—Of the Wight, Elizabeth, 
Wales. At St. Helena, April 10, Irn 
—— from Mauritius. At the Cape, 
Courier, Palmer, from London. 
28th, Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher; and 3lst, Earl Ek 
Asia, Tonge, from Liverpool. 













O. P. QS ADDRESS TO THE DISSENTERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“ And the kings all replied, and said, ‘ It is true, it is true!’ Let us gain over to us 
the priests of Christ, the ministers of religion, with honours wealth and power,’-~Peroles 
d'un Croyant, par M. L’Abbe de la Mennats, 

“ Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise! 

He who deters this work frem day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 

*Till the whole stream which stopp'd him should be gone, 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will rau on,”—Cow ey, 
“ Unhappy he who does this work adjourn, 

And to to-morrow would the search delay ; 

His lazy morrow will be like to-day.’—Dnrypen, 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ; for there is no lwbour, 
nor device, nor knowledge iu the grave whither thou art hastening.”—hoty Biv, 

Paris, 14th May 1834. 
To tur Prorestanr Dissenters or Great Barrain anv Irevann. 

GentTLeMEN—The cause of civil and religious liberty cannot, in the present 
state of human socicty, remain stationary: it must advance or recede. Jf its 
advance be not decided, regular, firm, and uninterrupted, it will necessarily re- 
cede—and this result is philosophical, as well as founded on facts, history, aud 
modern and ancient experience. Those, therefore, who counsel you ro wait,” 
not to press on the separation of the Church from the State, to accept a por- 
tion of the debt which is due to you, though your debtor be solvent and can 
pay you all, are either timid and nervous men, who are incapable of cempre- 

ending, much more of conducting the vast movements of human society; or 
they are unprincipled men, who, from unworthy, selfish, and dishonourable mo- 
tives, counsel you to sell your birthrights for a mess of pottage. 

Although necessarily much occupied by the great events which are transpir- 
ing on the Continent of Europe, the friends of freedom in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Spain and Portugal, are watching with untired 
anxiety and deep interest, your present most important proceedings and deci- 
sions. Your resolutions, your petitions, your meetings, are translated, and 
the measures determined on at those assemblies discussed in several languages, 
on the banks of the Seine, the Rhine, and the Garonne; on the borders of the 
“lazy Scheldt,” amidst the wild scenery of the Alps, in that Germany to 
which true Protestantism and true dissent are so greatly indebted, and even 
amidst the abysses of the Pyrennees, and on the shores of the Guadalquiver. 
By means of that press which it is your duty more than ever to defend, those 
proceedings are no longer confined to the British dominions, but the sympathies 
of millions of the human race are acquired for you by the mere published records 
of your high resolves and your independent and invaluable exertions. And in 








| ad to-day than ordinary for the Bonds of the Loan 1623, known as New 
panish Stock; which has been 4 per cent. below. the other in price, and is 
now only about 3} per cent. below it. 


proportion to the interest which your contest excites, is our desire for its speedy 
as well as perfect success. More accustomed than yourselves to watch the 
movements of absolute and despotic governments ; perceiving, from the experi-ace 
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of each hour, that those who are not for us are all against us; and fully con- 
vinced, by the most indisputable facts, that a conspiracy still exists everywhere 
amongst the European Governments to extinguish the flame of liberty which 
has been kindled in France, in Germany, in Italy, in Poland, and in the whole 
of the South of Europe, as well as in Belgium, by resorting to military force, 
measures against the press, alliances against constitutional monarchies and 
against the liberty of the public tribune, and by a foreign and domestic policy 
even more violent, subversive, and tyrannical, than that adopted by *‘ rHz Hoty 
ALLIANCE ;” we come forward to conjure you to persevere,—not to be induced 
by threats, by entreaties, by clamour, by promises, or by half measures, to 
abandon your position; but now, whilst it is day, and before the Powers of 
Europe shall have once more organized all their plans of oppression and sup- 
pression, to overthrow one of the most monstrous evils whieh hath hitherto 
afflicted humanity,—we mean the union of Church and State in the British 
dominions. 

And allow me to press upon you the fact, that this is not exclusively a British 
question ; that France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the Peninsula, are all 
deeply interested in its success or rejection; and that, not only by the general 
law of God, of justice, of charity, and of liberty, which should unite nations 
to nations and people to people, is your success and are your exertions dear and 
important to us; But in consequence of the alliances now forming at Vienna of 
the German and Northern Monarchs, to oppose the progress of liberal institu- 
tions and enlightening principles everywhere, the overthrow of the connexion 
between the Church and the State in Great Britain, would tend much more than 
any other event could do, to destroy all their combinations, and fortify the 
friends of liberty on the Continent of Europe to meet boldly and without fear 
their cruel and vindictive assailants, in that contest which is now preparing. 
For you must not imagine a single moment, that there is any thing approaching 
to a settling-down in Europe. The treaties of 1814 and 1815 are all destroyed : 
even the Governments of Great Britain and France, though composed of men 
much too timid to brave the lightning and the storm, and too much occupied in 
preparing a shelter and an asylum, instead of rousing the hosts to arms, are still 
not unaware of the extreme peculiarity of their position,—of the fact, that all 
the Continental Powers of magnitude and influence, with not one exception, are 
contracting alliances against them, and that the course which is now pursuing by 
both Lord Patmersron and Prince TALLEYRAND is only one by which time 
may be gained, but by which none of the vast questions now at stake can or 
will be: resolved. Never forget that the Frencu witt nave Evective In- 
STITUTIONS AND A Porutar GovernMENtT! Never forget that Betcium 
vannot remain in her present isolated, proscribed, and untenable position! Never 
forget that PoLanp cannot, and will not remain a Russian province! Never 
forget that Germany will not sit down satisfied (and she has proved it in even 
the last month at Berlin, and Frankfort, and in Gallicia) with a censorship for 
the press, and constitutions and a tribune at the mercy of a German Diet! 
Never forget that Irary is in a state of permanent pe against her present 
anti-national and Austrian oppressors! Never forget that Turkey and the Otto- 
man empire must fall, and that Russia will not and cannot be permitted to 
seize her prey! Never forget that Greece will have a Government, not im- 

osed on her by Russian and Bavarian interests, but a Government chosen by 
Perself! Never forget that in Spain and PortuGaL monastic influence has to 
be destroyed, the reign of ignorance and priestcraft to be terminated, and free 
institutions to be proclaimed by a then (but not till then) free people! And 
never forget that the Hungarians, the Setvians, the Moldavians, the Wallachians, 
the Prussians, the inhabitants of Venetian Lombardy, the natives of Posen and 
Gallicia, and even the Prussians, have already cried with a loud voice for con- 
stitutional governments, and for liberre' institutions! The influence of the priest 
is everywhere on the decline, whilst the influence of Christianity ison the ad- 
vance. The Roman Catholic Church is dividing itself into a thousand separa- 
tions: some of her clergy call for the rites of marriage, others for the abolition 
of the Latin tongue in the services of that Church, and others for all separa- 
tion of the Roman religion from the State. In France and in Belgium, a mighty 
movement is going on in favour of that total separation. For, although State 
religions we have none; although that vast system of robbery and wickedness 
has been destroyed ; yet still the clergy of all religions, whether Protestants, 
Catholics, or Jews, are paid certain salaries out of the taxes paid by the people 
—(such salaries being most moderate in amount, and paid alike to all)—but still 
they are paid out of the taxes; and this payment we protest against, this pay- 
ment we are labouring to prevent. Already we have French Protestant Dis- 
senters with ministers rt with large congregations, who refuse to accept even 
the salaries allowed by law to be paid out of the Budget; and, in like manner, 
we have Catholic clergymen who read the Catholic service in French, and who 
also refuse to receive from any but their own hearers and the members of their 
own churches any payment for their Christian labours. This stirring among 
the dry bones is most consolatory and most encouraging. But the effect of all 
this would be as nothing when compared with the results which would be pro- 
duced by the separation of the Church from the State in Great Britain. And 
amongst other results which would by such a measure be secured, we should ob- 
serve, Ist, The increase of Christian professors and the progress of the Christian 
religion; 2d, A respect for the character of the Christian teacher, and a much 
more lively confidence in the sincerity and truth of his ministrations; 3d, A 
great desire on the part of those who had rejected Act of Parliament religions to 
exercise a faith which would bear the test of a rigorous investigation, and which 
would rely for support on the voluntary contributions of the disciples; 4th, The 
diffusion of education amongst the people, the priests having no longer an inte- 
rest in keeping them ignorant, in order to satisfy the demands of absolute go- 
vernments, ae, in return for the honours, wealth, and power conferred on the 
State Clergy, require that the people shall be kept down, and be made submis- 
sive and stupid; and Sth, We should see the priests and ministers of religion 
emancipated, by the very principles of religion, from their own slavish preju- 
dices—since, being no longer dependent upon the Government for support, they 
would examine with freedom of mind the political and social as well as moral 
and spiritual state and wants of society ; and thus, 6th, Instead of having a false 
and spurious Christianity made a bugbear to inculeate the doctrines of passive 
obedience, uon-resistance, and divine right of Kings to govern men, we should 
enjoy the benefits of that true Christianity which, whilst it encourages peace and 
love, also promulgates a true and enlightened system of moral equality. The 
separation of the Church from the State in Great Britain would be the treaty 
of alliance of the people against the treaty of alliance of despotism and tyranny ;— 
it would encourage those who are labouring in some parts of this vast Conti- 
nent almost single handed ;—it would discourage those who hope, from the 
wavering and timid policy of the Whigs and of the French Government, that 
they shall succeed in the task they have undertaken, of suppressing all institu- 
tional governments in Europe, and of carrying us back again to former periods 
when people were sold as sheep, and nations were handed over as goats or as 
oxen ;—it would encourage the hopes of those who, observing the vast move- 
ments now going on in the world, are doing what they can to turn them to the 
moral as well as physical amelioration of the present lot of humanity ;—and it 
would discourage those who still believe it possible to oppose a barrier to the 
march of the schoolmaster, to the liberty of the press, to the discussion at the 
public tribune, and to the general feeling that ‘old things should pass away, 
and that all things should become new.’ 

I have endeavoured to show you a few of the vast results which wouid arise to 
other nations, and to other people in Europe, from the success of your present 
labours to procure the separation of Church from State. But this is not the 





sole object or even the principal motive of my letter. 1 write to press upon yo 
the imperious duty of activity, of immediate exertion, of “no delay,” of refusing 
to listen to those who counsel you to wait, and who tell you, in the language of 
the Morning Chronicle, that a political crisis “will” arrive. That political 
crisis has arrived! Russia feels it, Austria acknowledges it, Prussia is prepar- 
ing to meet it. The petty Princes of the German Confederation have assembled 
to provide for it, and have ordered 450,000 men to form the standing army of 
that portion of the Continent, whilst nearly an equal number constitutes the 
military forces of France. Lord PatmErston, notwithstanding all his 
timidity, and Prince TALLEYRAND, notwithstanding all his heartlessness, are 
obliged to contract alliances with Spain and with Portugal, in order to defend 
themselves, and even Whig policy and Whig moderation, against the known, 
the avowed aggressive policy of the North. The day has come when the French 
and British Governments require all the union, and all the energy, and all the 
support of these respective people ; and it is now, therefore, that in exchange for 
your confidence and your support you must demand the separation of the 
Church from the State. And besides this, the day is not very far distant 
when the foreign relations of Great Britain, when her foreign prospects, her 
foreign alliances, and the condition of those allies, will occupy much of the at-~ 
tention of the people as well as of the Government of that country ; and there- 
fore now, ‘‘ whilst there is time, even whilst it is called to-day,” now it is 
your duty to press upon the Government and the Parliament, the necessity for a 
separation of the Church from the State. At a later period, you will be met by 
the cry of, “‘Donot, at a moment like the present, weaken our influence abroad 
by appearing disunited at home ;” and that appeal must then not be disregarded. 
But at this moment of our history we have a period of ‘‘interregnum.” Vast 
events are preparing. All thrones and all governments are tottering ; and now, 
even now, 1s the time to demand the separation of the Church from the State. 

Suffer me now to call your attention to the facts of the last few years in the 
history of France and of the Continent, as demonstrative of the danger which 
will result from delay. I have said that the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
in the present state of human society, cannot remain stationary. And this is a 
fact. Look at France! What is her position now, when compared to what it 
was after the Revolution in September and October 1830?— Most deplorable. 
The Carlists and Jesuits, who then hid their heads, and asked simply for var- 
don and grace, now calculate on sending fifty Deputies to represent them at 
the approaching general elections! The Jesuits and priests, who then (I mean 
in 1830) were as submissive and tractable as were the Tory Peers in England 
when the Birmingham patriots met before the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
when Lord Grey resigned the post of Prime Minister, now openly preach 
against the Revolution of July—openly refuse to pray for the King of the 
French in their churches ; openly refuse to pay him any mark of respect or de- 
ference—and publicly proclaim their convictions and desires in favour of Henry 
the Fifth and a third Restoration. And why is all this ?— Because the Govern- 
ment of Louis Purtir has refused to march onwards with the cause of liberty 
and the people, and therefore the cause has receded. But why dol refer to 
foreign illustrations? Look at home! Look at the discussions in the House of 
Lords! Look at the late election in Scotland! Look at the rejection by large 
majorities—much larger than last year—of the question of pensions and sine- 
cures, as proposed by Danizx Wuirrte Harvey; and at the success every- 
where of the Conservative party amongst the organs and supporters of the 
Whigs. These are facts: and why is all this?—Because Lord Grey is afraid 
of the people, afraid of liberty, afraid of going on; and therefore the cause 
which he might have for ever placed beyond the reach of injury or retrogres- 
sion, has indubitably receded. If the House of Commons should be dissolved 
to-day, there would be an increase of fifty Conservative Members. And why? 
—Because, if the cause of civil and religious liberty does not advance, it must 
retrograde; for it cannot remain stationary. 

Within the last few days I have read with much advantage a private letter, 
written by an English dignitary of the Church of England, toa Tory nobleman 
who was at Paris. Ido not profess to give the words, but the substance is aa 
follows. 

“Tt will not do for us to overthrow the Whigs at the present time. We must first 
let them fight the battle with the Dissenters. On them the odium must remain of re- 
fusing the Dissenters’ claims, and not on the Tories. We can afterwards follow in 
their steps; but must not take the lead. If the Whigs joined the Dissenters, our 
cause would be hopeless, and the separation of Church from State might be carried in 
amonth. We must then encourage the Whigs to fight the battle of the Church against 
the Dissenters; and afterwards we may see what can be done to overthrow them.” 

This is the confession of a dignitary of the Church, of a Dean, of a well- 
known and very able Dean, viz. ‘‘ That if the Whigs joined the Dissenters, the 
Church might be separated from the State ina month.” The Whigs hope by 
conceding to the Church ‘‘ xow” that they shali obtain its support hereafter. 
They are wofully mistaken; but that is no reason why the Dissenters should 
delay their demand. 

Before I terminate my letter, suffer me briefly to point out to you the retro- 
grade movement of the cause of liberty in other countries than France and Great 
Britain since 1830, in consequence of the timid and nervous conduct of those 
who undertook to control and direct the Revolution of July. 

Look at Horranpn! The old King Witttam defies England and France; 
and though years have elapsed since a treaty was agreed between those two 
powers, recognizing the independence of Belgium, yet, up to this hour, Belgium 
is unknown, and a map of Evrope cannot point out her boundaries. 

Look at Bexcium! In 1830, the Orangeists and Legitimists hung down 
their heads in despair, fled, remained passive, and considered their cause as lost ; 
but in 1834, there are Orangeists in each Chamber ; and at Gand, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, and Liege, they are in a state of perpetual conspiracy against Leoro.p 
and his Government. And why is this?—Because, for fear of offending Prus- 
sia and Austria, Russia and Holland, the Whigs and Juste Milieu of France 
and England have not dared to finish the question. 

Look at Germany! In 1830 and 1831, all Germany was up; but now a 
Congress has been sitting for weeks and months in the capital of Austria, to 
which the representatives of France and of England have never even been invited, 
nay more frem which they have been excluded; though the Ambassadors are 
destroying the treaties of Vienna. Three years ago, the German Princes only 
spoke of concessions, but now 450,000 troops are to keep all in order ! 

Look at Potann! In 1830 and 1831, we heard of ‘ the clemency of the 
Emperor,” of the loyal intentions of Nicnoxas,” of his resolution ‘ to 
grant all that had been secured to Poland by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 ;” 
and when some of us said that Poland would be made a Russian province and 
deprived of all her national institutions, we were accused of libelling the 
Czar, and aggravating unnecessarily a state of oppression and wo. And yet 
what has occurred through the procrastinating, timid policy of the Whigs? 
Why Poland has no Senate, no Diet, no senators, no national army, no 
national colours, no national language, no national governors or magistrates, 
and is become a mere Russian military province. 

I could multiply my examples, but the foregoing will suffice. 

Ientreat, then, the Protestant Dissenters of Great Britain and Ireland to press 
on their claims; to demand, and that incessantly, the separation of the Church 
from the State; to compel the Whigs to abdicate, or else to support the cause 
of civil and religious freedom ; and never to forget that, ‘ now is the accepted 
time, and now for their cause is the day of salvation.” 

Tam, Gentlemen, your friend and servant, 


oO. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROVED ABUSES. 


«“ FounpEp on the principles of Reform, the present Administra- 
tion must necessarily look to the correction of all proved abuses.” 
These are the words of Earl Grey himself;* and it must be ad- 
mitted that no Government could adopt a more exemplary or pa- 
triotic rule of conduct. We like the phrase ‘‘ proved abuses,” as 
opposed to imaginary ones; always presuming, that the kind of 
proof required is not that which it is impossible to furnish, but 
such as the nature of the case calls for, and such as would satisfy 
reasonable men,—for example, the same kind of proof, drawn from 
the notoriety of certain facts, which justified Parliament in dis- 
franchising the Rotten Boroughs. If this is conceded, we appre- 
hend that a Whig and Reforming Ministry must admit the fol- 
lowing to be proved abuses, and consequently such as the public 
may fairly call upon them to remove or mitigate. 

The Irish Church Establishment. 

The Tithe system in England. ; 

Pluralities, Non-residence, and the distribution of Church Patron- 
age to suit personal or political purposes rather than the good of the 
Church. ; 

Dissenting Disabilities. 

State of the Criminal Law, and the Dearness of Justice. 

Law of Libel, and the unexpired part of the Six Acts. 

Corrupt state of the Municipal Corporations. 

Operation of the Poor- Laws. 

Aristocratical or Unequal Taxation. 

Restrictions on Commerce. 

Unrevised Pension-list. 

Incapacity and arbitrary principles of many of our Foreign Ambas- 
sadors. 

A large, and by the Whigs augmented, Standing Army in time of 
peace ; and the control of that Army by the Anti-Reformers. 

Military Flogging, and Impressment. 

Existence of the Septennial Act. 

We could greatly extend this list, but would avoid minor topics 
of complaint. It may be said that measures are in progress for 
the removal of some of the abuses we have put down. This we 
allow ; and as we propose to print the catalogue, with perhaps a 
few additions, every week for some time to come, we shall take 
eare to strike out of it all such items as have been actually done 
away with. But our experience of the Whig Ministers by no 
means justifies the supposition, that because they have introduced 
a measure, they even intend to carry it, far less that it will be- 
come the law of the land. Every actual correction of a proved 
abuse, however, shall be placed to the credit of the Government 
in the account we have opened against them on behalf of the 
Nation: which account, however, we regret to say, stands at pre- 
sent as follows. 





Dr. Tur Wutc ADMINISTRATION TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. Cr. 


Tothe removal of sundry “ proved 
abuses,” as per list. 


® See his Lordship’s Letter to Lord Esrinaton. 





TORY DOCTRINES IN MINISTERIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


TuerE is no difference between the principle of action really 
adopted by the English Liberals, and that on which Earl Grey 
professes to have formed his Administration—the eradication of 
proved abuses. The views of the Reformers are very practical ; 
their leaders and organs in Parliament are very practical men. 
Sir Henry Parnewt, Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
Warsurron, and such like, are no visionary builders of castles in 
She air. Yet it is now the cue of the Government journals to re- 
present all such men—all earnest Reformers—as the advocates of 
violent change and wild theories. This seems to be the daily 
practice of the Courier now, as well as of the Globe. They both 
maintain the Conservative doctrines, and often in the approved 
phraseology of the old Tory times. The Liberal section of the 
Cabinet appears to have merged in the Tory one; and it is difficult 
to distinguish the organ of Lord Attuorp from that of PaLmEr- 
STON “and Co.” 

For instance—we find in the Courter of last night, an article 
pointing out the description of reforms which the Ministers ought 
to undertake, and which may be fairly pressed upon them. “There 
are some abuses,” says this Government organ, “which grow out 
of the laws, and have little or no connexion with the manners or 
interests of society.” The Libel Law and the Pension List are 
Mentioned as.abuses of this nature; and “a Minister may boldly 
remedy them.” 

The case is, however, very different with abuses which, like that of the 
Church of Ireland, involve the question of property, to which the Dissenters 
are as sensitively alive as Churchmen themselves, or which grow less from the 
technicalities of courts than from the manners of the people.” 

What can the most thoroughgoing Tory desire more than this? 
We had placed the Irish Church Establishment at the very head 
of our list of proved abuses, believing it to be the one of all others 
which most imperatively requires immediate attention. But the 
“manners or interests of scciety " would be affected by an attempt 
to correct it; and therefore the Courier instances it as one of those 
abuses which a Minister ought vot boldly to remedy. Hence the 
evasion of Mr. Warv’s Resolution; hence the rambling Commis- 
Sion, cunningly contrived for gaining time. The Government 
organ betrays the trick—the reform of the Irish Church must not 


be hurried! According to this most vicious and revolutionary 
principle— for backwardness in remedying far-spreading and deep- 
rooted abuses is the sure way to bring about violent alterations— 
the greater the evil, the less need fora remedy. The history of 
the last half century seems to have made no impression upon this 
writer. 

The. Globe harps upon the same string. Take a specimen at 
random: the following is the opening of a leading article of that 
journal on Thursday. 

“¢ The principle of the Radical party is to treat as idle, or dishonest, or weak, 
all the feelings or opinions which are opposed to violent and rapid changes—to 
treat as nothing THE FEELINGs of the King, of the great majority of the House 
of Lords, of the majority of the House of Commons and of the constituent bodies, 
of the vast majority of all persons having property in land, of the majority, 
scarcely less marked, of those who have any considerable property of any other 
description, and of the members of all the professions—for it cannot be dockesl 
by any one who knows and observes the country, that these are averse to violent 
change.” 

The Globe assumes that the King’s feelings are against Reform. 
It may be so: the same thing was said when the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON was called to resume office in 1832. Yet we believe no 
great respect was paid to the King’s feelings when Earl Grey was 
thrust back upon him by the organized mobs of that period, which 
the present Ministers encouraged and corresponded with, and which 
their Pressexcited. Were the feelings or opinions of Peers—* the 
whisper of a faction”—regarded then? Did the Whig leaders 
who brought in the Reform Bill spare the feelings of the majority 
of the House of Commons, when they got the Parliament dissolved 


in its first session, in order to strengthen their own hands? That 
was a “violent and rapid change” worth talking about. Now, 


however, that those practical Reforms are demanded, to obtain 
which the theoretical Reform, the Charter of 1832, was wrung 
from the House of Lords, what a cry is raised about “feelings!” 

It may be safely assumed, that a greater number of people are 
interested in preserving a large abuse than a small one; and the 
more urgent the necessity for removing a public grievance, the 
greater will be the amount of annoyance to individuals by the 
removal. Those who profit by abuses will always feel sore at their 
being touched. If any of the measures now in progress for the 
purifying of Ecclesiastical and Municipal institutions should reach 
the House of Peers, according to the new Ministerial doctrine, any 
noble lord has only to rise in his place and say, “I reject that 
bill, for it hurts my feelings.” 

If the Nation must wait meekly until it shall be accordant 
with the feelings of the majority of the House of Peers to do 
away with those State abuses which they have clung to and che- 
rished so long, there is no virtue whatever in the Reform Bill, and 
the Rotten Boroughs may as well be restored at once. 


CONFIDENCE IN MINISTERS. 

TuE late vote of the House of Commons on the Irish Church 
question, which enabled Ministers to get rid of Mr. Warp's re- 
solution, is ,appealed to by their partisans as a proof of the conji- 
dence which the Representatives of the Nation repose in them, 
Lord ALrHorpP, quoth the Courier, 

— - ‘expressly placed the vote he called upon the House to give, on the 
basis of confidence in his Majesty’s present Ministers. That call was answered 
by 396 Members who voted for the previous question. Of them, the Conser- 
vatives, certainly, with Sir Robert Peel at their head, and probabl amounting 
to 100, declared that they did not vote from having confidence in the Ministers, 
but from an anxious desire to negative Mr. Ward’s motion. Adding them to 
the minority, it appears that the Ministers would then have had a majority of 
upwards of 50. But in the minority, including the honourable mover himself, 
there were several Members who have, and who express confidence in the Mi- 
nistry, though their conduct on this occasion was not, as they said, sufficiently 
bold and straightforward.” 

But suppose we subtract from the Majority the names of those 
who are actually members of the Government in one department 
or another, and those who right or wrong will always vote with the 
Minister of the day, what will then become of this mighty majo- 
rity of fifty, in a House of more than five hundred Members? The 
“basis of confidence” would have been in that case exceedingly 
narrow. But it is fair to go further, and to ask how many voted 
with the Ministers from fear of Tory ascendancy ?—from the well- 
grounded dread of a dissolution in case of the Ministerial defeat ? 
If it were true that the “call” of Lord ALrHorP was answered 
spontaneously, where was the necessity for the preliminary meet- 
ing in Downing Street, and the telling arguments which were 
used in order to obtain a vote of confidence in the new Ministry ? 
No—this vote of the House of Commons is no tribute to the 
Ministerial capacity or honesty. The motives of the Majority are 
transparent. They voted to preserve their own seats, and to keep 
out the Tories. This is the plain matter of fact. 

To suppose that it were otherwise—to imagine that the Majority 
on Monday really felt that confidence which they affected—is to 
suppose that the nature of men has undergone some miraculous 
transformation. A resolution adopted on the ground of tempo- 
rary political expediency, or from selfish motives, does not produce 
mental conviction. We cannot place our confidence according to 
our private inclination. Men whom we dislike demand our respect 
and confidence, and obtain it: on the other hand, with the 
strongest personal inclination to rely on the steadiness and capa- 
city of others, we are still forced to admit that they are not to be 
relied upon in the time of trial. Thus it is with the Whig Mi- 
nistry. Never, perhaps, since the world began did national pre- 


judice run so strong in the favour of any set of men, as it ran in 








theirs. 


It is extremely disagreeable to find that we have been 
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mistaken and duped ; and according!y, the People of England put | 


“confidence” in Ministers for months after those Ministers, by 
their misdeeds and omissions, had proved that it was undeserved. 
But the times are changed. The Nation has awakened from its 
idream of confidence, and views the conduct of its rulers with min- 
led feelings of contempt and sorrow. The consciousness of this 
gets in Members that horror of a dissolution, which is a potent 
aid te the Government whipper-in. 

Ifthe Country is satisfied with Whig rule, and relies upon the 
talents and integrity of the present Administration, why so great 
4 dread of a collision with the Lords on the part of its Represen- 
tutives? But there is no occasion to dwell upon this subject,—or to 
demonstrate that the confidence not only of the Nation, but even 
of the House of Commons, is withdrawn from the present Minis- 
try,—unless it can be shown that the two following assertions are 
incorrect: first, that Ministers hold out the return of the Tories 
and the probability of a dissolution as a threat to their restive sup- 
porters; secondly, that this threat answers the purpose, and 
generally procures a majority. For it is clear, that if the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons placed faith in the Ministry, there 
would be not the least necessity for threats or cajolery to insure 
their support; neither would there be any use in employing such 
tneans, if the Nation—the great majority of those who take an 
Gnterest in politics—had confidence in Earl Grey and his col- 
leagues; for in that case, the Majority would be too happy to 
‘please their constituents, and the ruling powers, the dispensers of 
places and favours, at the same time. 

If we have truly represented the nature of that feeling which 
binds Ministers and their Majority together,—and we think that 
‘even the Courier will not seriously deny that we have stated facts 
@s they are,—how ludicrous are thosé appeals of which Lord 
ALTHOoRP not unfrequently delivers himself, to the confidence of 
the House! How contemptible is the assenting cheer which re- 
‘verberates in reply! His Lordship cannot say, as Sir Robert 
Waxpotz said with a sneer, “all those men have their price ;” 
but he can safely affirm that he holds a rod in his hand by which 
‘at any time he can reduce the unruly to sullen obedience or well- 
feigned alacrity in their submission. to the Treasury mandate. 
Lord Atrnorp knows on a field-night, that his Majority are not 
“‘well contented to be there on account of the love they bear his 
house :” itis “ their own barn "—their own precious and uncertain 
seats for which they tremble when the “Ayes” and “ Noes” ave 
walled for. 





ACTS AND PROFESSIONS. 


‘Tue Honourable and Reverend Joun Forrescur, Lord Esrine- 
ron’s brother, has lately been presented to a stall in Worcester 
Cathedral. Mr. ForrtescvukE is also Rector of a living in Lincoln- 
shire, and is therefore now become a pluralist. Pluralities are 
among the “ proved abuses.” While Lord BroueuHam's bill for 
abolishing legal sinecures was in progress, he made only provi- 
sional appointments to those which fell in; and received, as he de- 
served, great commendation for acting up to his principles, and 
‘disdaining to enrich his family at the expense of his public cha- 
racter. But Lord Broveuam is the author of another bill, now 
‘upon the table of the House of Peers, for “ preventing spiritual 
‘persons from holding more preferments than one;” and the ques- 
tion arises, is Mr. Fortescue pledged to give up, without compen- 
sation, his Cathedral sinecure, or his Lincolnshire living, in case a 
bill to abolish -pluralities should become law? It is to be feared 
that he is under no such engagement; for had that been the case, 
‘the merits of the Government would have been sedulously trum- 
peted forth by their organs. 

It appears, then, that Ministers are doing the very thing which 
ahey reprobate in their speeches as being in a high degree injuri- 
us to the safety of the E 
within a day or two after the Prime Minister has avowed that the 
principle of his Administration is to reform all “ proved abuses,” 
and within a week or two of the introduction ofa bill by the Lord 
Chancellor to prevent the future perpetration of this very species 
of abuse. Consistent Statesmen! resolute Reformers! 





THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue approaching installation of the gallant and learned Duke of 
WELLINGTON as Chancellor of Oxford University, must strike 
terror into the breasts of the schismatics, and reassure the trem- 
bling nerves of the orthodox children of the Church. For it is not 
to his Grace's proficiency in literts humanioribus, though that is 
Bagpentinstie, so muchas to his distinguished character for piety 
and religious zeal, that his elevation to the Chancellorship is 
owing. The Duke is par excellence the champion of the Church. 
Like George of Cappadocia, the patron of our own England, he 
combines the characters of warrior and saint; while in purity of 
morals he affords a fine contrast to that somewhat dissolute hero. 

here is only one other individual in the country whose claims 
can for a moment be placed in competition with his. It will at 
once be guessed that we allude to the illustrious Ernest Duke of 


yield even to the godly WrELLEsLEy. In token of their high esti- 
mation of his principles, the heads of Oxford University have 
offered to create His Royal Highness a Doctor of Laws. But 
®@ punctilions feeling of respect to the members of Trinity 
Gollege, Dublin, who must be desireus of keeping their Chan- 


eeller as much as possible to themselves, and are naturally ; 





stablishment; and they are doing this | 


' character that time which 


; fax . | he fully admitted ought to 
CumBERLAND; who in zeal for the Established faith does not | rw do ge ~ 





jealous of his bestowing even the least of his favours upon 
others, has induced him to decline the tempting honour.* Ox. 


ford however, will be gratified by the presence of both 
their favourites. The two Chancellors, par nobile fratrum, 
will meet on the sacred and classic ground, attired in the robes 
befitting their saintly character; their countenances beaming with 
holy joy, like Moses and Aaron of old; dealing out wise apoph- 
thegms to the youth of Britain, and holding solemn conferences 
with the learned Dignitaries of our Church. On that day the 
orthodox will indeed triumph, and stand erect in the streets, un- 
scared by the spectres of False Doctrine, Heresy, and Schism, 

* The Times, indeed, gives an ill-natored version of the story. According to that 
journal, a number of the resident graduates had determined to resist the conferring of 
a degree upon the Royal candidate, and the Vice-Chancellor was compelled to apply 
to the Duke of Wetitneron to erase his name from the list of Doctors! But the 


affair was to be smoothed over; and heuce a letter from the Duke of CumBERtann 
declining an honour which would never have been conferred. 





THE TWO PHARAOHS. 


In the report of Sir Jonn Campse t's nomination speech to the 
Edinburgh Electors, the other day, we find the following curious 
morceau, on the subject of Mr. Hume. 

“TT have a great respect for friend Joseph. (Zaughter and cheers.) | 
think he has done a great deal of good in his time; but he had better not inter- 
meddle too much. ( Cheers.) Would you, gentlemen, wish to send up 
to Parliament the nominee of Joseph Hume? (Immense cheering.) Have we 
destroyed rotten burghs that Joseph Hume may dictate to the United Empire? 
( Cheering.) Joseph had better take care of his own affairs. In olden times 
there was a Joseph, who was agreat man; but by and by there arose a Pharaoh 
who knew not Joseph. There is now another Parliament, a Reformed Parlia. 
ment, which knows not Joseph Hume; and Joseph is rather going down in the 
world. (Zaughter.) By the efforts of the present Ministers, sinecures are 
abolished, the strictest economy is iatridmeed into every department of the 
State, and Joseph’s occupation is gone. He is rather like some insects that] 
have heard of, which can only feed on that whichis corrupt. (Laughter. )” 

Mr. Hume, it seems, had said that he did not approve of the 
Whig Attorney-General as a-Member for the Scottish capital; and 
it is thus that Sir Jonn—the wielder of the bolts of Libel Law, 
and impartial prosecutor of the Trwe Sun—tarns the tables on 
“friend Josern.” Because Mr. Hume had expressed an opinion 
on the subject of the Edinburgh election, the person who possessed 
his approbation was to be considered as his nominee; and the 
electors are asked, “ Have we destroyed Rotten Boroughs that 
JosepH Hume may dictate to the United Empire?” There is 
wretehed logie here; but it appears to have passed current with 
Sir Joun Campse t's auditory,—on which account alone it calls 
for some slight notice. 

What is the kind of influence which has enabled an individual 
to nominate 2 Member for a Rotten Borough? Is it not a control 
over the will of the electors, arising from his power either to 
frighten them or to bribe them to vote as he pleases? This is the 
influence which disgraces the memory of the days of Borough- 
mongering ; and which, we fear, is not extinct even in these days 
of Reform. But there is another sort of influence, of a very 
different kind, which may operate on the result of an election; 
and that is, the moral weight of an opinion given by a man who, 
like Mr. Hung, has well earned a character for political sagacity 
and integrity. No set of electors, however small, need to shrink 
before the terrors of his frown, or are liable to be dazzled by the 
light of his smile. Such inftuence as his, therefore, instead of 
being compared to the dictation which enthralled the Rotten 
Boroughs, is exactly that which ought to prevail in the purest re- 
presentative system. 

Sir Jonn Campsett has made sad blundering work in com- 
paring JoserH Hume to his Scriptural namesake, and the Old 
and Reformed Parliaments to the First and Second Puaraon. The 
Old Parliament is typified by the great King who governed Egypt 
with wisdom, justice, and happiness, to the end of his days; while 
the Reformed Parliament is his hard-hearted, tyrannical succes- 
sor, who refused to deliver the Israelites from bondage, and was 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea! Under the First Poaraon, “ Joseph 
was a great man ;” but the Second Paaraon “ knew not Joseph.” 
Under the Old Parliament, Mr. Hume was a powerful and 
effectual enemy of corruption; but the Reformed Parliament 
knows not Mr. Hume. “ His occupation is gone—he is going 
down in the world!” Could not Sir Jonn CAMPBELL see that, 
in this rhetorical flourish, he was rivaliing the most zealous Anti- 
Reformer in the bitterness of his satire against the Reformed 
Parliament? But is there truth in the satire? If there is, let the 
Reformed Parliament reflect in time, and be warned by the fate 
of the Second PHaraou! 





CURRENT CORN CATECHISM. . 
(ORIGINAL, AND FOUNDED ON THE MATERIALS OF THE PASSING MOMENT: } 

( Continued. ) 

A, Thiskind of exordium always means, 
that the disputant has a truth to keep back 
under the title of ‘ speculative,” and a fal 
lacy to bring forward under the title of 
practical.” It means that he is going t0 
pray attention to the fact that a certail 
robbery gives sixpence to a dishonest trade, 
and pray that eyes may be shut to the fact 
that it takes to sixpences from. honest peo 
ple, of which it throws one into the ses. 


A. The “ Reciprocity Act” complained 
of, gave the Government the power of ad° 


186. He_began by as- 
suring the House that it was 
not his wish to occupy by 
any motion of a speculative 


be devoted as much as pos- 
sible to practical measures. 
Times, June 6, 1834. 
House of Commons. ReE- 
erprocity DuriEs. 


187. The direct tendency 
Of those acts was to discou- 
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rage British shipping, and 
to injure the various classes 
connected with British ship- 
ping to such an extent, that 
to delay further the proposal 
for the repeal of the Act 
would be a direct abnega- 
tion of duty.—Zb. 


mitting the cheaper foreign vessel, in certain 
trades and on certain conditions. In other 
words, it allowed, in certain circumstances, 


the British consumers, who are the public, | 


to receive a certain article for sixpenny- 
worth of British goods given to a foreign 
vessel and expend another sixpence on some 
British trader or dealer for their own ad- 





yantage, instead of giving two sixpences to the British shipowner, 
making the same sum expended on British traders, but with the fa- 
cetious accompaniment of causing a loss of sixpence to the consumer. 
The confining this process to cases where foreigners would concede 
what was called “ Reciprocity,”—that is to say, would bestow the fur- 
ther benefit of taking off their own unjust and foolish imposts on Bri- 
tish goods,—depénded on a blunder, a fraud, a there effort to prolong 
the pillage of the public; but it was as much as in the existing state of 
public ignorance the Government could carry, and therefore it was in the 
right to carry it. : 

The dishonest and stupid part of the shipowners hold on by as much 
of the fraud as they can, and play into the hands of all the other pillagers 
of the public by way of preserving their own share. The honest and 
intelligent part of the shipowners know, that if ell the frauds on the 
publie were removed, the impulse given to the trades in which the Bri- 
tish shipowner would continue to hold his ground, would be vastly more 
valuable than anything he might give up in the quarters where 
foreigners could compete with him. Asit is, the “interests” as they call 
themselves, with the landlords who are the only gainers at their head, 
are combining to keep down British commerce to a fraction of what it 
might have been, each hoping their portion of the plunder may be 
greater than their portion of the loss. 


188. Now he held in his 


A. When aman will not complain of the 
hand a list of articles of es- 


frauds by which be loses, what right has he 


sential importance in ship- 
building, all of which were 
liable to heavy duties upon 
importation into this coun- 
try. First of all, the ship 
itself was wholly prohibited 
—it must not be imported at 
all. Then there was a duty 
of 20 per ‘cent on iron, 30 
per cent on copper, 50 per 
cent on casks, 50 per cent on 


to build on it a claim to preserve the fraud 
by which he gains? And what is it alto- 
gether, but a plica polonica of interwoven 
frauds ? 

In the words of the Abbé De La Mrn- 
nats, * the right hand puts shackles on the 
left, and the left hand puts shackles on the 
right,” and this is called reciprocity and 
Sreedom. 


sailcloth, 21. 15s. per load on oak timber, and so on; live cattle were taxed, 
grain was prohibited at a low price and protected at a high one, fruit and vege- 
tables paid a duty varying from 40 to 50 per cent, and in one word, all the av- 
ticles required by the shipowner to build and provision his vessels paid some dtity 
or another. 


ships and the cost of navigation, and by so doing proved onerous to the pursuit 
in which he and others were engaged. _ To be just in the pursuit of that policy, 
the Legislature had extended to navigation certain protections, —Ib. 


He did not complain of the imposition of those duties, far from it ; | 
their imposition was founded on a wise policy, but they increased the cost of ‘ 


189. —-the British ship- 
owner, burdened as he was 
already, was told ‘ You 
must carry on trade in free 
competition with a nation 
the least heavily taxed in the 
world, or you must give up 
navigation altogether.” 


190. The Jaws of Great 
Britain prevented the ship- 
owner from provisioning his 
vessel with foreign grain. 
Such grain was stored in 
British warehouses; but the 
shipowner was prevented 
from taking it out by the 
rotection which the Legis- 
ature thought fit to give to 
the agricultural interest. He 
did not blame the Legisla- 
ture for giving to the agri- 


cultural interest that protection. 


when he claimed protection 


sonally contiected, he could not be so absurd as to deny it to others. 


hear. )—Ib. 


191. This, he contended, 
was a gross act of injustice 
to ‘the British shipowner ; 
you not only took away from 

im the protection which you 
granted to every other class 
of the community, but by so 
doing you inflicted upon 
a an exclusive burden. — 


loss to the public besides. 


A. If the shipowner was the only man 
that paid taxes, there might be some sense 
in this. But sappose the case that ail men 
are overtaxed ;—is there any reason why 
two other overtaxed British traders should 
be robbed of sixpence each, to give a shil- 
ling to the overtaxed shipowner, with a loss 
of sixpence to the overtaxed consumer be- 
sides? 


A. Why should any man be so absurd as 
to ask the public to give him one robbery 


and waste, as a set-off against another rob- | 


bery and waste? Why does not he go to 
the source, and say, “ Stop the robbery and 
waste that is practised upon me?” The 
landlords exercise a huge robbery upon the 
public, the shipowner included. ‘ Give me 
another huge robbery,” says the shipowner, 
‘in common justice.” And so the public 
is to be robbed by both. 


Tt was, in his opinion, wise to do so ; for 
for the interest with which he was himself per- 
( Hear, 


A, There can be no end of this, till the 
public have penetrated the fraud and mys- 
tery of these mutual protections. One 
class of traders is to have a bonus given to 
it, at an equal loss to some other set or sets 
of traders, and a loss of the same amount 
over again to the consumers who are the 
public besides. And then these other 
traders are to have a bonus in turn, at the 
expense of some others, and the ‘duplicate 
And so the public is to be robbed round 


and round; and is in fact to form itself into one great combination for 
throwing the greatest practicable quantity of every man’s wealth into 


the sea. 


Every man is to gain sixpence by the loss of a shilling to | 


other people ; and so the nation is to gain the loss of the sixpences all 


round. 


192. Sure he was, that 
sooner or later the convic- 
tion ‘which he had just sta- 

; in the briefest terms 
which he could use, would 
force itself on the attention 
of Parliament, or, if not, that 
British navigation would 
sink into utter ruin.— Jb. 


A. What will force itself on the atten- 
tion of the British Parliament, when the 
people at large take the matter up if not be- 
fore, will be the necessity of putting down 
all robbers, beginning with the greutest, and 
leaving them to comfort themselves as well 
as they are able, by the relief arising to them 
from the removal of ‘each other's mutual 
injuries 


( To ‘be continwed. ) 





THE THEATRES. 


Tus only novelty of the week has been a well-constructed and 
effective melodrame at the Victoria. The Corsican Bride is 
| founded on a custom in the island, of trying faithless wives at a 
| domestic tribunal called a Vendetta, composed of the kinsmen of 
| the two families, and of executing summary justice upon the cri- 
| minal. In this ease, the accused has only broken her pledge of 
betrothment, not violated the marriage vow; and her offence is 
brought within the jurisdiction of this sanguinary court, owing to 
the nialignity of the father of the betrothed bridegroom, who is 
desirous of wreaking his vengeance upon the girl's father, by sacri- 
ficing his daughter. She is condemned, and about to be shot, 
when a party of French soldiers burst in; at the head of them is 
the girl's lover, who turns out to be her betrothed. He had 
courted his intended wife incognito, in order to assure himself of 
her affection; fearing that the deadly animosity that had long ex- 
isted between the two families, aud which was to be stifled by their 
marriage, should have given her an instinctive dislike to him. 
We heard a lady named as the dramatist. The acting was com- 
monplace. 

We had likewise an opportunity of seeing Moncrierr's comie 
drama, the Court of Queen Anne: in three acts—which is one 
too many—and not in one, as we had understood. It is a very 
amusing trifle, the lengthiness and some pruriencies in the dialogue 
excepted. Latuam, as the Breechesmaker, was more pleasantly 
droll than we have seen him. Mrs. Egerton gave an Elizabethan 
version of the good fat and jolly Queen Anne. 

Miss P. Horton, who enacts the heroines here, is a very arch 
and lively actress in comic characters; and sings well—indeed, 
with too pure a taste to be appreciated. Mrs. Garrick, too, is a 
pleasing actress, though her powers are limited: she always seems 
in earnest. J. WEBsTER is a good-looking young fellow, and evinces 
perceptions of nature and feeling, that promise, if matured by 
study and experience, to render him an agreeable and useful actor : 
we hope he won't be spoiled by the example of Forrsrer, who is 
become a mere automaton. 

The Spanish Dancers appear here to-night and on Monday. 
The theatre then closes till the 23d, when it will reopen under the 
sole management of AspBorr,—we hope with a better auspices; 
but that depends upon past experience being turned to good ac- 
count. 

Cari Rappo, after tumbling to empty benches at the “Na- 
tional Theatre,” has found a fitting stage for his extraordinary 
feats at Astley’s; where Rookwood has been dramatized, and 
Turpio’s ride is repeated nightly to delighted audiences. 

The Haymarket season commences‘on Monday. Morris has 
at last mustered courage to open; but he has not had the heart to. 
engage a good company. Mrs. Grover, to be sure, is there: but 
Weuster is a substitute for Farren! Mr. VANDENHOFF, a Vete- 
ran tragedian of provincial fame, is announced; but who is there 
to support him? 

ARNOLD's new theatre is advancing rapidly to completion: the 
pillars of the portico are already visible from the Strand. The 
English Opera season may commence at Midsummer at this rate. 








VAUXHALL. 


THE scenic exhibition at Vauxhall of Captain Ross's Adventures 
at the North Pole, is really well worth seeing. It is a most in- 
genious and successful attempt at realization on a large scale. 
Huge floating icebergs shift to and fro, undulating with the ‘swell 
of the waves: the steam-vessel, the Isabella frigate, and the 
boats, manned with living crews, tack about with great facility, 
pitching up and downas if at sea: the scene of the winter encamp- 
ment, with groups of Esquimaux, is represented to the life; and 
the flag is planted on a snowy peak of the continent of Boothia, 
amidst the cheers of the navigators. Nor should we leave un- 
noticed the proper accessories of white bears, personated with 
quadrupedal character by well-dressed bipeds; and an enormous 
pasteboard whale, that oars himself across the sea with his tail, 
considerately showing his whole bulk on the surface, and spouts 
up a jet of real Thames water. <A vivid imitation of the aurora 
borealis and a colossal figure of Captain Ross are also announced ; 
but we missed the sight of both these marvels. The grove of 
trees that peeps up behind the icebergs, and the halo of fireworks 
that closes the scene, alone reminded us that we stood on the 
hard gravel of Vauxhall, and not on the frozen plains of Bootliia. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


We tender the Directors our best thanks for the admirable con- 
cert‘on Monday night; theirs has been the shame of failure, be 
theirs, also, the glory of success. We shall notice the blemishes 
as they pass, but they were few and unimportant; and no English 
musician could attend the performance of Monday night, without 


| a deep sense of obligation to the men whose talent and industry 


has familiarized their countrymen with the conceptions of Brrr 
HOVEN and Sponr, and enabled them thus to partake, in the 
highest degree, of a gratification which, not thirty years since, 
was exclusively confined to the Continent. This revolution has 
been effected, solely and entirely, by a set of English professors; 
they have received no support from fashion, and the patronage of 
royalty, so ostentatiously proclaimed in every convert bill, is a 
there name. Kings, queens, princes, and lords, are not frequenters 
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‘Of these concerts, which exist in their despite, and not through 
their agency. No matter: their places are supplied by more ac- 
curate judges and more attentive auditors. 
SEVENTH CONCERT—MONDAY, JUNE 2. 
ACT I. 

ERO, COM 5 ah oe niad 4-0 dre.ceue 490,509 00,00 6 10688 BEETHOVEN, 
Pacint. 
BERTRAND, 





o bella” Der Berggeist Sronr. 
Overttite, Der Berg gctet .. 2. csevcscccvcvcscccsessevcces Spour, 
Gotti 10 Biase is we cnd oso y ce cebocsectee F. Mennecssoun Barrno.py. 
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Leader, Mr. F, Cramer —Conductor, Mr. Moscneres, 

The Sinfonia Eroica of BEerHoven is full of its author's pecu- 
liarities, and with his ardent and indiscriminate admirers is an 
especial favourite. At the risk of being branded as heretics, we dis- 
sent from this opinion. An instrumental piece lasting fifty minutes 
draws too largely upon the patience of any auditory, except they 
be able (which we confess we are not) to follow the composer in 
his entire design. Wonder is excited throughout, but it is not 
always coupled with enjoyment; we are unable to track him 
through the regions of fancy in which he pursues his adven- 
turous course. This, perhaps, is our misfortune; but we can only 
speak of music as it excites and moves us; like Mungo in the 
Padlock, we desire to understand as well as to hear. The author 
says of this Sinfonia, that it was “‘ composta per celebrare la morte 
da’ un Eroe;" but in the Marcia Funebre alone are we able to trace 
the accomplishment of his purpose: and here, indeed, the mighty 
power of his art is acknowledged—a deep and solenin feeling of 
interest diffuses itself over the mind, and the movement, spite of 
its length, never loses this influence from first to last. The Scherzo 
is not in keeping with the tone of the march, beautiful and original 
as itis; and we would gladly have terminated the composition 
with the latter. 

Sronr’s Overture to Der Berggeist is a finer effort of imagina- 
tion than that to his Maust. He completely accomplishes his pur- 
pose of transporting you at once into the world of imagination, and 
prepaies you for entering with him the regions of the Mountain 
Spirit. 

In MENDELssonn’s Sinfonia, the orchestra being more at ease 
than at the first trial last year, its joyous and exhilarating charac- 
ter was more powerfully developed. It keeps you, throughout, in 
a state of excitement ; just as in one of its author's marvellous ex- 
tempore performances, where the hearer listens in breathless asto- 
nishment and delight at the boundless profusion and originality of 
his ideas. The two Sinfonias of this evening ought to suggest to 
the musical student the importance of a close and diligent study 
of the works of the great old masters. Here we trace, in portions 
of each, the familiarity of BezerHoven and MEeNnpELssonn with 
the compositions of Sksastian Bacu, and in the latter his ac- 
quaintance with those of ALEssANDRO ScARLatti. “ Invention,” 
said Sir JosHua REYNOLDs, “is one of the great marks of genius; 
but if we consult experience, we shal! find that it is by being con- 
versant with the inventions of others, that we learn to invent: as 
by reading the thoughts of others we learn to think.” Nor need 
we be under any apprehension that genius will be fettered by this 
process, or intellectual energy be wholly subjected to the restraint 
of the lex scripta. The fountain of nature is inexhaustible; but 
study and experience must direct us how to obtain and how to use 
its resources. 

It would be a safe, though it might seem a severe rule, never to 
admit a Harp Concerto into these concerts. No music but of 
first-rate character should be introduced; and of this the harp is 
incapable. It is a pleasing instrument, for a short time, in the 
drawing-room ; but out of its place in a concert of high preten- 
sion. Mademoiselle BERTRAND has great command over it; and 
judiciously played but a short fantasia. No one was tired, and 
perhaps some were pleased. But the most extraordinary effort 
was the Violin Solo. After the announcement in the scheme, we 
were surprised to see an awkward-looking boy make his appear- 
ance in the orchestra, and still more amazed to hear De Bertor's 
well-known air with variations in E, played with the most finished 
and masterly execution. For strength of tone, for purity of style, 
for delicacy of expression, this Belgian lad approaches his unri- 
valled countryman and instructer. It was not merely an extraordi- 
nary exhibition for a boy, but a masterly display of fine playing, 
such as many a veteran performer would listen to with wonder and 
envy. Master ViruxTemps was greeted at the conclusion of his 
fantasia with the loud and unanimous applause of the audience 
and the orchestra. 

The best Vocal piece (intrinsically the best, as wellas the best 
sung) was Spour’s splendid song from Faust. If Madame 
StTocKHAUSEN sometimes wanted the energy which Mrs. Woop 
used to infuse into this recitative and air, her singing was more 
pure, and more equally good. In the Duet from Der Berggeist, 
neither of the singers succeeded in portraying the situation in 
which each is placed—perhaps for want of physical power. The 
Duet “ Non fuggir™ (the version of which best known in this 
country begins “ Dove vai") is a fine specimen of dramatic dia- 
logue, and a splendid effort of Rossini's genius; but its power 
was not developed by the singers, and the audience received it 
very coldly, IyaNnHoFr’s song was mere trash. 
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EGYPT AND MOHAMMED AHEI. 


Tue remote antiquity, the favourable geographical position, the 
ancient commercial importance of Egypt, and its probable revival 
—the extraordinary remains of their knowledge and their arts 
which the inhabitants bequeathed to modern times—and the sin- 
gular character of the present ruler—were among the motives 
which took Mr. St. Joun to Egypt. A prospective of the taking 
title prefixed to this notice, and of two thick octavos, was probably 
one of the untold reasons, if not the most cogent one. And here 
at last we have them. We say at last: for the volumes smack of 
the countries they deseribe—they have a true Turkish tardiness 
about them, and have been long in reaching us: “ Yavash, yavash 
—slowly, slow we will proceed.” 

Arriving at Alexandria in November 1832, Mr. St. Joun saw 
the sights and the singular characters of the city. He next passed 
on to Cairo, where he lionized again. He then proceeded up the 
Nile as far as the second cataract. It was his original intention 
to have gone on to the confines of Dongola, but the camel-drivers 
at Wady Halfa wished to overcharge him ; so he came back again, 
sojourning at the hundred-gated Thebes on his way. During his 
second residence at. Cairo, he made an excursion to Lake Meeris. 
He closes his volume, so far as regards Egypt as she is, with an 
account of the government, institutions, and policy of MoHAmMMED, 
and an historical sketch of the late war against the Sultan. 

These last parts, though neither very learned nor profound, are 
by far the most valuable. Of late years, travelling in Egypt has 
been attended with so Jittle danger or even hardship — so many 
persons have visited it for business, curiosity, or a love of the arts 
—that a mere book of travels in the country was not wanted. Our 
author, moreover, has published his peregrinations in the shape 
of a journal; a form which detracts from the interest of an account 
of a country visited for the first time, however it may then be 
tolerable from the novelty of the subject, and the greater minute- 
ness of the information it conveys: but the narrative of events 
day by day, or even of a day's events, would defy the most keen 
and quick observer, possessing the most graphic power, to render 
them attractive. Mr. Sr. Jonnis not exactly either one or the 
other. He has the clear and easy style of a practised writer; but 
he cannot impart a charm to a trivial or a commonplace cireum- 
stance from his mode of narration. His views of life and nature 
are somewhat superficial; he sees little more than any well-edu- 
cated man would see. His ideas are vulgar (we mean in the 
scientific sense), not learned. He perceives what is obvious; the 
recondite escapes him. Where the most striking peculiarities 
have been once presented, he has nothing left but to repeat others 
or himself. 

A good many of these peculiarities, however, are to be found in 
Egypt. There are its various inhabitants—Turks, Arabs, and 
Fellahs ; not new peopte certainly, but whose manners have been 
modified under the iron rule of Axtrt. Then there are the foreign 
residents; many, disreputable adventurers, and all, or nearly all, 
corrupted by the atmosphere in which they breathe. The Turks, 
indeed, are making some approaches to European civilization in 
externals — getting as far as sitting on chairs and eating with 
knives and forks. The Franks get a little further—many of them 
acquiring the Oriental faithlessness and servility, and keeping 
their harems like true Osmanlis. Then we have the vices of the 
country —for in this respect Egypt still supports her ancient 
fame; upon which, perhaps, Mr. Sr. JoHn touches somewhat 
too often and too clearly, in a work intended for general read- 
ing. Lastly, we have the public establishments of the Pacha; 
a pretty full account of his monopolies; the character and man- 
ners of the man, of his family, and some of his officers; with a 
variety of social anecdotes, which though not greatly in stamp 
above the class of our police reports, are curious coming from Cairo 
and Alexandria. Had the work been half the size, its interest 
and agreeableness would have been more than doubled. 

The extraordinary man who has to all appearance permanently 
established his dynasty in Egypt, has never yet been approached 
by a traveller capable of thoroughly comprehending him. From 
Mr. Sr. Joun’s account, it would appear that he is a complete 
master of the political science of his age and country, whilst his 
practical improvements show that he is very far beyond their 
prejudices. When contending with Asiatics, he is easily supreme; 
but he is also a match for European diplomacy. His progress to 
power, and then to independence, has been managed with un- 
wearied patience and profound skill; and if he did not create op- 
portunities, he took immediate advantage of them. Even in the 
war just closed, our author intimates, that in the full career of 
victory, and notwithstanding the boldness of his tone and the 
extent of his demands, the virtual acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence was his real aim, for which he would have been content 
with less than he obtained. Wherever men and events have 
been the subject, Monammep has been happy. In making 
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extensive civil and political changes amongst a barbarous and 
bigoted people, and rendering them respectful to Infidel strangers, 
he has been eminently successful ; he has substituted a regular 
though at present a most grinding authority for the individual 
caprices of despotic anarchy. That his political economy is bad 
—that he has no ideas of the best mode of developing the wealth 
of nations—is true: true also is it that his notions of internal 
government are indifferent, and his sway perhaps unnecessarily 
oppressive to the people, even considering the difficulties by 
which he has been surrounded. All these errors might be 
palliated, on the pleas of early education, Oriental training, 
and the prejudices of a barbarian, by those who consider the 
Pacha a great man: but it is scarcely needed. It is not ne- 
cessary to travel to Egypt to find rulers indifferent to the happi- 
ness of the people, and grossly ignorant of the first principles of 
economical and political science. His system of taxation is op- 
pressively heavy; but itis direct. His monopolies—and he mo- 
nopolizes every thing—produce him less than freedom of industry 
and a moderate taxation upon its products, and he is perpetually 
robbed by his officers: but then, MoHamMen is a “ practical ” 
man. By his manufactories a heavy annual loss is incurred: but 
the Pacha is a “great landed gentleman,” and, like a true squire, 
he wishes Egypt to be independent of foreign supply; and he is 
surrounded by interested projectors who p!under him. Tremendous 
from their extent are the miseries which the conscription inflicts 
upon the Fellahs: but Narotron the Great had a conscription 
too; and we have our impressment, the delight of the Seceders,* 
which, allowing for the difference in the characters and mode of 
living of the respective people, inflicts as much misery as the 
kidnapping plan of our ally, though the sufferers are fewer. But 
better days are perhaps in store for Egypt. The establishment of 
peace and of practical independence—for till lately the Pacha’s 
position was a species of armed neutrality—will enable him to 
reduce his army, and if he please, his taxes. His son IprauIM 
is said to have sounder economical notions; and not being pledged 
to the manufactory and monopoly systems, will have no reasons 
for upholding them which it is “‘ not expedient to disclose.” Mr. 
Sr. Joun informs us, that till he felt the effects of the European 
system in the war of the Morea, this conqueror of Asia Minor 
was opposed to his father’s innovations. A love of civilization 
was beaten into him. Now he is so apt a pupil as to keepa 
French cook, though he does not take him with him in his cam- 
paigns. 

We pick out an extract or two, as specimens of the volumes: 
had we received them earlier, our quotations might have been more 
extensive. The following account of the traveller's descent into 
the Crocodile Pits is not without interest. It also indicates what 
we have not told—that he visited and has described many excava- 
tions, subterraneous chambers, and other remains of antiquity. 

While we were undressing and lighting our candles, those who were to 
enter betook themselves to prayer, as persons about to plunge into desperate 
peril. I again descended before the others, and as the smell seemed less disgust- 
ing than on the day before, did not in the least doubt being able to withstand 
the malaria, or mephitic vapour, whatever it might be. When the Arabs had 
prayed, and stripped themselves nearly naked, we took each a taper in our hands 
and began to move forwards. The old man, his son, and two other Arabs, led 
the way; my servant and I followed ; and Monro came close after me, with a 
guide, who was to show the way back, if we should find it impossible to pro- 
ceed. Having reached the large chamber, where we had wasted so much time 
on the preceding day, the old guide turned to the right, and crept forward through 
asmall hole, the mouth of Which was concealed by a projecting rock. We all 
followed in the order we had observed in entering, and after proceeding about 
twenty yards, arrived in the large natural chamber described by Legh and Hen- 
niker, the latter of whom advanced no further. Continuing to push forward, 
we entered a portion of the cavern resembling the mouth of hell; enormous 
rocks huddled together forming the floor, p> Re chasms of unknown depth 
yawned betsveen the dark masses, while prodigious black stalactites, with shin- 
ing spars of crystal glittering between them, hung like dead snakes from the 
roof, and composed a kind of fretwork round the sides. Every thing wore the 
fuliginous appearance of a place which had been the seat of some durable con- 
flagration; black as night, covered with soot, oily, slippery, and exhaling a 
stench unutterably disgusting. Bats without number hung from the roof, or 
flew against our faces, from the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of 
the cavern; some striking against the rocks and falling senseless to the ground, 
where we trod or pressed upon them with our hands—for there was no time to 
be nice in picking our way. At length they began to cling about my neck, and 
bite my hands ;_ and several times salingelcaed my taper; but this was merely 
disagreeable. By degrees, however, the passage grew low and narrow, so that 
it became necessary to creep forward on hands and knees, with our heads very low, 
that they might not strike against the rocks. This position I found extremely 
painful. The heat likewise appeared to be insufferable, and the perspiration 
streamed from our bodies like rain. My companions, according to the advice of 
the principal guide, had stripped nearly to the skin; but, trusting to my capacity 

or enduring heat I had slighted his counsel, and now suffered the penalty 
of my imprudence. Still, however, I continued in the track of the 
guide; but having advanced about three or four hundred yards, I felt 
the blocd rush to my head, and experienced great sickness and faint- 
ness, accompanied by an extraordinary oppression of the lungs, greatly aug- 
mented by the odour of putrid corpses which issued from the extremities of 
~ cave, and appeared to increase every moment. For this effect I never could 
3 Sb rom eae ” os the tombs, and caverns, and mummy-pits which we had 
+ pacha ieee > 1ad seemed to suffer less than any one ; and could remain in 
e hours without inconvenience; but now the case was different. In 

ashort time, my head grew dizzy, and the cavern seemed to reel and swim 
— Supposing I was about to faint, in which ease recovery would have 
pe dare - ea co I requested Monro, who seemed to experience nothing 
poy 2 so pombe ne hg bevy me, which the narrowness of the passage 
ng Fh fie g 9 rune an — oe ie te the rear to lead the way 
iintein-whaes io we — poner . - \ en I ha regained that part of the 
se et bes possible ata. upright, the fulness and aizziness in the 
eran bn og ce gc to have grown dim, and I fancied we had lost 
the partied fe guide, who evidently shared my suspicion, paused and surveyed 
e $ openings with terror, while his trembling hands could scarcely hold 

* Granam, Stanzey, “and Co,” as the Globe would say. 


the taper. The cavern, in fact, appeared to have enlarged, the passages to have 
grown more numerous, and the stench and blackness more infernal. I crept 
along with the utmost difficulty, the bats flitting before or striking against me } 
and looked with intense longing for the appearance of light and the smell of 
fresh air. A draught of water might, perhaps, have revived me; but the 
guides had neglected to bring any into the cavern, and to this circumstance I, 
probably, owed my extreme disappointment, and might have owed something 
worse. As the way appeared so much longer than it had in entering, the sus- 
picion frequently recurred that we had missed it; but at length I discovered @ 
glimmering of light, and felt the rushing in of the external air, which now 
seemed perfumed, though, on my first descending, I thought it execrable. On 
arriving at the entrance, the Arab flung himself with a groan upon the ground ; 
and I, completely exhausted and overcome, sat below upon the rock in a kind of 
dream unable to climb the rocky ascent to the plain.” 

The attack upon Acre, which led to the late Syrian war, 
was commenced under the authority of the Sultan. Repenting 
when too late, he sent an envoy to MonamMe_p to forbid the expe- 
dition (which had already taken place in despite of the season) 
Here is the interview; characteristic of the politician—wily or 
bold, as suited the occasion. 

When the Sultan’s envoy arrived at Alexandria, he was received in the 
usual style of courtesy. Mohammed Ali, who is a master of dissimulation, 
affected the utmost deference for the imperial orders ; but observed that the ex 
pedition had sailed, that operations had commenced, and that, if his excellency 
would wait, he sheuld shortly bear back to his sovereign the keys of Acre. On 
this occasion, however, the ambassador was an able man, to deceive whom was 
impracticable. He at once pushed aside the flimsy veil of hypocrisy, and coming 
to the real point, demanded what it was that the Pacha desired from the Portes 
“ To keep what I have,” he replied ; and let me explain to you my policy and my 
views in a few words. Ina few days Acre willbe mine. If the Sultan consert 
that I shall keep it, I will stop there; if not [ will take Damascus. Thera, 
again, if Damascus be granted me, I will stop; but if not I will take Aleppo: 
and if the Sultan will not then consent—who knows? Allah kerim !—God 
is merciful.” The Turk in a moment saw the character of the man with 
whom his sovereign had to deal; and, returning to Constantinople, counselled 
Mahmood to grant the Pacha whitever he required, and make peace; ‘* For,” 
said he, “you have to contend with a man of sense and talent, who understands 
his position.” At this honest and upright conduct, however, the Sultan was 
grievously offended, and, pretending that the ambassador had been corrupted 
by bribery, cast him into prison. 

It should be added, that our author has devoted a chapter to an 
essay on the origin and purpose of the Pyramids. The conclusion 
to which he comes is similar to the opinion advanced by Mr. 
O'Brizen—that they were “ temples sacred to that mysterious 
power by whose agency the principle of life is transmitted from 
one being to another.” In phraseology which might be used by 
our friend of the twenty-pound prize, the Pyramids were square 
Round Towers. 


GODWIN’S LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. 


Tuis title conveys an erroneous idea of the book. It is not a bio- 
graphy of necromancers, who, in strictness, foretold the future by 
communicating with the dead, but a much more extensive work, 
It contains disquisitions on the nature of man, accounts of the 
various forms in which ignorance and superstition supposed a 
preternatural power might be exercised, with notices of many of 
those persons by whom this power was supposed to be practised. 
So extensive a subject would require more than a single volume 
to do it justice ; and it follows of necessity, that Mr. Gopwin’s 
work should be unsatisfactory and somewhat meagre. 

But space, though necessary for the adequate display of the 
subject, would do nothing tewards its complete exhibition. To 
accomplish this, a combination of very high and rare powers is 
essential. Like Imlac’s poet, the historian of magic must know 
many languages and many sciences. He should have pondered 
over the texts of Scripture upon this point, and all their commen- 
taries. He must have read all that the Classics have bequeathed 
to us upon the subject, and all that their commentators have col- 
lected. In the Fathers, he would find a rich mass of materials, 
not only valuable for the facts, but for the spirit—for the implicit 
credulity, the blind superstition, with which they are told. In the 
profane authors, there is mostly an under current of doubt, if not of 
sarcasm; but the Fathers of the Church believed, and some of 
them trembled. From the Saints and Monks of the darkest 
ages, something might be gathered, but not much. Of legends 
thereare plenty; but they deal mostly in vulgar accounts of ghosts 
and devils, in which human agency and ‘‘ mystic spells and words” 
have little place. With the first faint glimmer of civilization a 
new era commences. The darker arts were studied systematically ; 
their practic was reduced to theory and embodied in scientific trea- 
tises. The study of alchemy—a search after health, wealth, and 
immortality—was added to the list of pursuits; astrology and 
witchcraft were shortly after enlarged and improved. For several 
ages, Europe was stocked with enthusiasts, adventurers, and 
sharpers of various kinds, from the intellectual devotee who wasted 
life and eventually destroyed it in the pursuit of chimeras, down 
to the miscreants who were instruments in the hands of passion 
for perpetrating crimes of the deepest dye. During a great part 
of this period (from about the commencement of the fifteenth to 
the close of the seventeenth century), the materials are ample if 
not complete. There are the books of the adepts, the annals of 
jurisprudence, the biographies and autobiographies of the practi- 
tioners of the occult sciences, and the charges and lamentations of 
their opponents. 

Such is the reading which the historian of superstition should 
have gone through. But he should also possess a knowledge of 
mechanics, of acoustics, and perhaps of optics, to enable him to 
expose the probable means by which well-authenticated miracles 
have been performed. Chemistry is essential, not only for these 





purposes, but to enable him to track the steps and explain the 
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progress and performances of the alchemist. This is the training 
of the historian: his mental qualifications should be as rare as 
his acquired ones. He must have formed his taste before plung- 
ing into his studies, so that he may come forth undefiled from the 
mines in which he digs. His thoughts should colour his style 
and manner with a tinge of the mystic, forming a happy medium 
between credulity and the intrusive appearance of ridicule or 
contempt. The different introductions would task his philoso- 
ee and historical powers ; the lives his narrative and dramatic. 

et him infuse into the whole that indescribable power of attrac- 
tion which, like the vital principle, is only perceived by its absence, 
and we should have a work that would live. 

There is nothing like this in Mr.Gopwin’s Necromancers. His 
disquisitions are eloquent; so are, occasionally, his general ac- 
counts. The best that can be said of his notices—for many are 
not dives—is that the style is clear. He has crowded his work 
with the names of small people, or with persons who have no pre- 
tension to be considered as dealing with supernatural beings. In 
the longest biographies, he seems half to forget that his subjects 
were necromancers. Unless in very obvious cases, his authorities 
for the most part seem second-hand. By way ofa set-off to this 
censure, it may be right to let the work speak for itself. Here 
are a couple of specimens. 

This passage of the New Testament* leaves us in considerable uncertainty as 
to the nature of the sorceries by which ‘of a long time Simon had bewitched 
the people of Samaria.” But the Fathers of the Church, Clemens Romanus and 
Anastasius Sinaita, have presented us with a detail of the wonders he had ac- 
tually performed. When and to whom he pleased he made himself invisible; 
he created a man out of air; he passed through rocks and mountains without 
encountering an obstacle; he threw himself from a precipice uninjured; he 
flew along in the air; he flung himself in the fire without being burned. Bolts 
and chains were impotent to detain him. He animated statues, so that they 
appeared to every beholder to be men and women; he made all the furniture of 
the house and the table to change places as required, without a visible mover ; 
he metamorphosed his countenance and visage into that of another person; he 
could make himself into a sheep, or a goat, or a serpent; he walked through 
the streets attended with a multitude of strange figures, which he affirmed to be 
the souls of the departed; he made trees and branches of trees suddenly to 
spring up where he pleased ; he set up and deposed kings at will; he caused a 
sickle to go into a field of corn, which, unassisted, would mow twice as fast as 
the most industrious reaper. 

Thus endowed, it is difficult to imagine what he thought he would have 
gained by purchasing from the Apostles their gift of working miracles. But 
Clemens Romanus informs us that he complained that, in his sorceries, he was 
obliged to employ tedious ceremonies and incantations; whereas the Apostles 
appeared to effect their wonders without difficulty and effort, by barely speaking 
a word, 

The following account of the Rosicrucians derives an adventi- 
tious interest from the Rape of the Lock. It is a fuller and better 
exposition than Pope prefixed to the poem. 

But that for which the Rosicrucians principally excited public attention, was 
their creed respecting certain elementary beings, which to grosser eyes are in- 
visible, but were familiarly known to the initiated. To be admitted to their 
acquaintance it was previously necessary that the organs of human sight should 
be purged by the universal medicine, and that certain glass globes should be 
chemically prepared with one or other of the four elements, and for one month 
exposed to the. beams of the sun. These preliminary steps being taken, the ini- 
tiated immediately had a sight of innumerable beings of a luminous substance, 
but of thin and evanescent structure, that people the elements on all sides of us. 
Those who inhabited the air were called Syiphe s and those who dwelt in the 
earth bore the name of Gnomes; such as peopled the fire were Salamanders ; and 
those who made their home in the waters were Undines. Each class appears to 
have had an extensive power in the elements to which they belonged. They could 
raise tempests in the air and storms at sea, shake the earth, and alarm the inhabi- 
tants of the globe with the sight of devouring flames. These appear, however, 
to have been more formidable in appearance than in reality. And the whole 
race was subordinate to man, and particularly subject to the initiated. The 
ene. inhabitants of the earth and the mines, liberally supplied to the human 

ings with whom they conversed, the hidden treasures over which they pre- 
sided. The four classes were some of them male, and some female; but the fe- 
male sex seems to have proponderated in all. 

These elementary beings, we are told, were by their constitution more long- 
lived than man, but with this essential disadvantage, that at death they wholly 
ceased to exist. In the mean time, they were inspired with an earnest desire 
for immortality ; and there was one way left for them, by which this desire 
might be gratified. If they were so happy as to awaken in any of the initiated 
a passion the end of which was marriage, then the sylph who became the bride 
of a virtuous man, followed his nature, and became immortal; while on the 
other hand, if she united herself to an immoral being and a profligate, the hus- 
band followed the law of the wife, and was rendered entirely mortal. The ini- 
tiated however were required, as.a condition to their being admitted into the 
secrets of the order, to engage themselves in a vow of perpetual chastity as to 
women. And they were abundantly rewarded by the probability of being 
united to a sylph, a gnome, a salamander, or an undine, any one of whom was 
inexpressibly more enchanting than the most beautiful woman, in addition to 
which her charms were in a manner perpetual, while a wife of our own nature 

is. in a short time destined to wrinkles, and all the other disadvantages of old 

e. The initiated, of course, enjoyed a beatitude infinitely greater than that 
which falls to the lot of ordinary mortals, being conscious of a perpetual com- 
merce with these wonderful beings from whose society the vulgar are debarred, 
and having such associates unintermittedly anxious to perform their behests 
and anticipate their desires. 

* Acts, c. viii, 





ORIGINES BIBLICE. 


“Tux chronology and geography of Holy Writ is full of difficulty, 
whether its representations be compared with the accounts of the 
different inspired writers or with the statements of more fallible 
-authorities, To reconcile the discrepancies as regards the latter 
science, is the object of Mr, Bexe; and his Origines Biblice may 
be regarded as an attempt to lay down a system of Scripture Geo- 
graphy from the internal evidence of the Scriptures themselves. 
The author has brought much learning and some ingenuity to the 
task, mingled with nota little of the undistinguishing zeal which 
mmarks the ardent system-monger. 








———~ 

Like the fanatics who expected the Bible to furnish them with 
specific directions for all mundane matters, including law and 
civil government, Mr. Brexe considers that the sacred volume 
contains the materials of its commentary within itself. He has 
therefore avoided all examination of the German school of Ration- 
alism; not so much lest his lucubrations should be tinged with 
their spirit, as on account of his disapprobation of their views, 
Here is an abstract of his own mode of reasoning from internal 
evidence. 

One great geographical difficulty is to reconcile the received 
position of the Ark’s resting-place, Ararat, with the site of the 
Tower of Babel. When Noah left his habitation, he and his 
family are said to have reached the plain of Shinar, by journeying 
“« from the East :” but if Babylon be, as it is supposed to be, the 
site of the tower, where the language of mankind was confounded 
and the race itself dispersed, then he must have travelled from 
the North. Mr. Bexe overcomes the difficulty by asserting, that 
there is no Scriptural warrant for saying that the “ city and tower 
of Babel, the Babel of Nimrod, and the Babel or Babylon of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, were identical ;* and by endeavouring to prove 
that, according to natural circumstances, Babylon could not have 
existed at the time the tower of Babel was undertaken. The 
present (supposed) site of the city is overflowed by the waters of 
the Euphrates when the river is at its height; and, says Mr, 
Ricu, “ the ruins of Babylon are then inundated so as to render 
many parts of them inaccessible by converting the vallies amongst 
them into morasses.” The country was probably in a very much 
worse condition during the first ages after the Flood. But yet 
higher ground may be taken, and the physical impossibility shown, 

We behold continually, in all parts of the world, the formation of countries 
through which great rivers take their course; and we know that the whole of 
the alluvial soil about the lower parts of those countries has, at some time or 
other, been brought down and deposited by the rivers. There can be no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in asserting, that the low lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, for 
a considerable distance from their mouths, could not have existed in early ages, 
but must have been gradually formed by the encroachment, on the Persian Gulf, 
of the alluvial soil brought down and deposited by those mighty rivers. The 
extent of this alluvial soil can of course be easily ascertained ; and we may ob- 
tain, consequently, the means of determining what was the extent northward of 
the Persian Gulf at some former period ; though, from our inability to calculate 
the rate at which the new land has been formed, we may not be able to arrive 
at any certain conclusion as to the period when the change from sea to land of 
any portion of the country actually took place. 

Historical facts, however, tend to prove that the land has pretty 
rapidly gained upon the sea. NrARrcHus estimated the distance 
from the mouth of the Euphrates to Babylon at little more than 
two hundred miles (but the ancient standard of measure is not a 
settled matter). It is now at least three hundred in a straight 
line. The case is stronger with Charax. When this city, first 
named Alexandria, was built by ALEXANDER, it was ten stadia 
only from the sea; in the time of Jusa, the land had so gained 
upon the Persian Gulf that the distance was fifty stadia; in 
Puiiny’s age it had increased to one hundred and twenty stadia, 
—there being no place (he continues) where the depositions of 
rivers accumulate more quickly or in greater quantities*, From 
all this it may be inferred, that in the time of Nimrop the site of 
Babylon the mighty, “the glory of the kingdoms,” was under 
water. Or even if it were physically possible to found a city, was 
it likely, in that early age of the world, that a population suffi- 
ciently numerous, and commercial motives sufficiently strong, 
should have existed to raise the mounds and embankments which 
would be necessary even now to render the place habitable ? 

Such is a specimen—and. we must add, a favourable specimen— 
of Mr. Bexr’s mode of reasoning. Those who wish to ascertain 
the range of mountains where the ark rested, the manner in which 
Noau would naturally descend from the heights, the route by 
which he journeyed to the plain of Shinar, and where Shinar itself 
is situated, together with those persons who are curious as to the 
progressive steps by which the earth was peopled, and a variety 
of matters too abstruse for the columns of a newspaper, must refer 
to the volume. Such readers as wish to discover the true position 
of the Garden of Eden, to be informed as to the wood of which the 
ark was most probably made, and some other matters equally 
recondite, must go to the appendix. 

* Nec ulla in parte plus aut celerius profecere terre fluminibus invectae.—Hist. Nat, 
Hakpvi1n, lib. vi. c. 27. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Mr. ALExanperR WALKER, formerly a lecturer on anatomy and 
physiology at Edinburgh, has published an interesting treatise 00 
Physiognomy founded on Physiology, illustrated by numerous 
plates and cuts. The earlier chapters, though too scientific for 
the general reader, form a useful introduction to a series of curious 
and acute observations on the physiognomical character of people 
of different countries, which appeared in Blackwood's Maguziné. 
In tracing the influence of particular professions, Mr. WALKER |S 
unsuccesful ; and his graphic illustrations are not truly charac- 
teristic. Some of them—the Schoolmaster and Parson, for 1 
stance—are mere caricatures. In applying his principles to indi- 
vidual character, he is more happy aud amusing. Those who have 
been deterred trom studying Lavarer’s system by its diffuseness, 
will find Mr. Wa.ker’s book a pleasant manual of the science of 
Physiognomy: which, the author justly observes, is not confine 

to the face, but extends to the figure and manner. Mr, WALKER 
scouts Phrenology: the phrenologists, we suspect, would make 
short work wiih his objections. He gives, nevertheless, plates 
of the skull as marked by Gaut, and the latest nomenclature 
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of the organs. He accuses both Gait and SpurzHerm of being 
“ miserably destitute of a knowledge of the brain.” 

The Guide to Chess, by the Reverend H. Woop, is a concise 
and distinct tutor to the noble game, indispensable’ to the tyro, 
and scarcely less valuable to the master. The best Openings, 
Gambits, and several interesting examples are given; and: there 
is altogether, for eighteenpence, more elementary instruction and 
practical information, than we have found in books of much higher 
price and pretension. Mr. Woop mentions that Lasourpon- 
NAIs has already appropriated to himself Captain Evans's Opening 
and the Muzio Gambit. We can tell him, on good authority, 
that not many weeks ago, LasourponNalts asserted that his 
whole work was original, and the result the study of a life! 
Nine-tenths of it is fiiched without acknowledgment,—ncither 
uncommon, nor, would it seem, desereditable in France; for this 
worthy is still the Sir Oracle of the celebrated Café Royale. 

Thirty Letters on the Trade of Bristol, by a Burgess, we-e ori- 
ginally published in one of the local newspapers. They have 
since been revised and somewhat enlarged; extracts from the evi- 
dence given before the Corporation Commissioners, and a large 
quantity of legal and statistical information, have also been added ; 
and the book is published at cost price. The trade of Bristol, 
says the Burgess, has declined, is declining, and will decline: to 
revive it is the object of the writer. The causes of the evil are 
the Municipal Corporation, the Society of Merchants, the C'ose 
Vestries, the Turnpike Trustees, the Dean and Chapter, the Duck 
Company, and the West Indian Monopolists. Excepting the 
last (which, even upon the writer's own showing, is a private 
combination of wealthy individuals to raise the price of Colonial 
produce, and against whom no public measures can avail), the al- 
leged modus operandi of the poison is by placing burdens upon 
trade, throwing obstructions in the way of local improvement, 
and even of facility of transport, by means of tolls unnecessarily 
heavy. The most distinct position established by the author is, 
that owing to local taxation in the shape of dock and port charges 
of various kinds, the commerce of Bristol is subjected to heavier 
expenses than at any other place. The remedy he suggests is, to 
throw open the Corporation, abolish the Merchant Venturers (a 

guild of the good old times, having been established in the reign 

of Epwarp the Fourth), and either compel the Dock Company for 
their own benefit (as they must suffer with the port) to revise 
their charges, or repay their capital and get rid of them. The 
other heads of grievance are of too purely local a kind to have 
much interest for general readers; but the tables in the appendix 
are curious to all interested in Bristol trade. The‘ Table of 

Rates” is certainly appalling to look at; it puts one in mind of a 

Government Tariff before the Tariff was simplified. The follow- 

ing tables are curious, and certainly furnish on the face of them 

a startling proof of corporate exaction. 

Summary of the preceding Tables, showing the proportionate Local Taxation levied 

on the Trade of the several Ports included, 
Bristol. 








Liverpool, London. Hull. Gloster. 
Table. £#sada £ada £3 da £ad £ 8d, 
I, Mean rate payable on 
vessels perton....... O02 G O21 8 01 %3 O21 7 nil. 
II. Ditto, ditto vessels and 
BONE .. coscerccesse 100 0 911 0 sill 06 9% 06 0 
III, Average ditto ditto on 1 
year’s import to the 
United Kingdom of 23 
principal articles.... 1 0 0 911 5 010 4 073 062 
IV, Ditto, ditto, ditto, on 1 
year’s import at Bris- 
tol of 6 principal ar- 
HONOR is 5 o<es.6c cae see 00 012 8 01210; 010 29 O09 Q 
V. Ditto, ditto, ditto, on 7 
articles most heavily 
taxed in Bristol..... 1 0 0 0614 03 4 02 5 @ 9 


Port Charges paid by Mr. Abraham Meredith, on an Importation of Skins. 


Town-dues......+..++ hans ceanes coccccoccss Se & 4 
Dee EPEC CTY TEE Cry Terr cone & O 6 
Quay-Warden’s Fees......c.sesenccvevesces 218 2 
Wharfage...... MRASS ORCS O KOR eA R OEP AAs oe OS D 
Local Taxation......... Covccbececccces 912 9 
Customs Duty .........+.. Tere Terr 218 2 


Excess of Local over National Taxation £6 14 7 





The Book of Aphorisms, by a Modern Pythagorean, contains 
775 distinct paragraphs; for the author does not rigidly confine 
himself to his title, but confounds a string of remarks, and even 
Short articles, with the aphorism. A few are distinguished by 

omely sense and truth; some are singular rather than acute or 
striking ; but, in sentiment, the majority seem commonplace. The 
style has the affectation of quaintness which characterizes the 
knot to which the writer belongs, tinged with its peculiar slang. 
So far as we have read, the following is the best remark, and the 
best expressed. 

Much good argument has been wasted upon the comparative happiness of the 
‘married and unmarried states. The case, I believe, resolves itself into this, that 
the former promises more happiness, the latter less misery. If people could 
think coolly upon the subject, and be less guided by feeling and passion, 1 be- 
lieve that the condition of celibacy will be allowed to be, upon the whole, the 
preferable one. Happy as the matrimonial state may often be, we know that 
It is frequently attended with extreme misery, an infliction which single-blessed- 
ness can never occasion, but which it may often prevent. 





The title of Moor'’s Oriental Fragments describes the nature 
of the work. The author served in the Indian army for nearly a 
quarter of a century. During that period, he picked up some in- 
formation, and a gocd many curiosities in a small way; and the 








melange is here presented to us. The book is not striking, and it 
is dashed in parts with a little of Colonial mannerism ox slang;, 
but it is various, gossipy, and minutely curious. 

What may be done in Two Months, or a Summer's. Tour 
through Belgium, up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzer- 
land. This is a clear, practical little volume, likely to be very 
useful to persons intending to travel the same route. Its contents; 
are in the form of letters, professed to be—and from internal 
evidence we doubt not they were—written from the resting-placeg; 
on the author's tour; describing whilst every thing was fresh in 
his mind, what he felt, what he saw, what he did, and generally 
what he paid. To topographical knowledge, or to extensive cons 
noisseurship, they make no pretension; and perhaps—though we 
have no reason for saying so—a resident might not verify all his 
statements, and would confessedly find more worth seeing than 
he saw. The great merit of the book is its exaet information so 
far as it goes: we gain from its perusal the same sort of impression 
as to specificalities which we have when we are leaving a show- 
place. The author discards all claims to literary merit; but his 
tone is gentlemanly, his style clear, and not without a sort of 
animation which carries the reader alovug. A useful appendix is 
added, giving a detailed account of routes and distances, fares by. 
diligences, boats, &c. 

Mr. Cuampers's Picture of Scotland, we see by the titlepage, 
has reached a third edition; a tolerable proof that the labours of 
its enthusiastic author have been well appreciated. It contains 
much local gossip, as well as a great deal of readable matter, 
seareely less interesting to the native than to the Southron. The, 
directions for pleasure excursions, the guide to watering-places,, 
and the itinerary, appended to the second volume, must be par- 
ticularly serviceable to the tourist, who may now ramble from the 
Tweed to John-o-Groat’s under the guidance of a very amusing 
companion. We are sorry that it is impossible to praise the 
engravings; some of which are any thing but pictures of Scotland, 
They ought to be replaced, in the next edition, by something more 
creditable to the present state of the arts. In what ancient 
almanack could Mr. Cuamuers find his views of Craigmillar 
Casile, Roslin, and Hawthornden ? 

Mr. Poitocr’s New Guide to Edinburgh is a very handsome 
pocket volume, which every stranger visiting the Northern ca- 
pital should provide himself with. It contains concise descrip. 
tions of almost every thing worth seeing; several respectable 
views; and a correct map of the environs. 


We have received a sixth edition of Maunper’s useful and 
excellent Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. OF 
a work appearing with such a stamp of public approbation, little 
in the way of recommendation need be said. It may however be 
remarked, that every department has been revised and enlarged, 
and that since the appearance of the earlier editions ‘* upwards of 
ten thousand useful significant and well-authorized words have 
been added.” For this fact, which says a good deal for the 
richness borrowed by modern English from “ the treasures of each 
foreign tongue,” we must take the editor's affirmation. But we 
have had occasion to look for the signification of several words as 
yet floating loose in conversation, and our search has been suc- 
cessful, 

The Encyclopedia of Geography proceeds well. The Fourth 
Part, consisting entirely of ‘“ Descriptive Geography,” embraces 
more popular matter than the first two parts, and a portion of the 
third. The present number completes “ England,” contains “* Wales,”’ 
“Scotland,” and “Ireland,” and commences “France.” Under 
the head of * Political Geography,” a vast mass of “general and. 
statistical information is conveyed both in the text and in tables,, 
In the “ Topographical Details,” we have a guide in miniature to, 
every county. The part before us contains five maps, and such, 
a profusion of graphic little wood-cuts that we have not time tq; 
reckon them. 

Besides the above, we have half-a-dozen serta/s on our table. 
(1.) The Fifth Volume of Murray's Crabbe, with a capital view of 
Orfordness Lighthouse, a vignette of the landscape immortalized, 
in “ The Lover's Journey,” and some occasional poems, which now’ 
appear for the first time. (2.) The Third and Fourth Volumes of 
the same publisher's Universal History, coming down to the thir- 
teenth century. (3.) The Fourth Part of the Lays and Legends 
of Various Nations; containing an agreeable mixture of prose 
and verse, frequently smacking of Moorish character ; one of which, 
description of tales, ‘‘The Moor who married a Shrew,” is am; 
exact counterpart, in essentials, of an Oriental story told by Ma.- 
coum, and might have furnished Mr. Ke1GHtT.Lry with as strong: 
a proof of strange coincidence or long transmission as any he has 
adduced. (4.) The Second Volume of Scott's Prose Works, con- 
taining the Life of Swirr, with a full-length portrait of the Dean: 
in full canonicals. (5.) The Thirtieth Number of the Aldine; 
Poetscommences Youne, with a Life of the Poet by Mr. Mirrorp, 
The biography is a well-arranged collection of the events of his, 
life, and of the few personal aneedotes which have been preserved, 
with a melancholy and truthful account of his last illness, ex- 
tracted from the letters of his curate. (6.) The Fifth Volume of 
Vatry's Hume, which brings down his history to the close of 








EL1ZABETH's reign, 
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Though our notice is tardy, we have not been inattentive 
observers of the progress of the Irish Farmer and Gardener's 
Magazine, the Eighth Number of which is before us. If it be 
as industriously circulated and read as it is worthily conducted, 
there can be no doubt of its proving exceedingly beneficial to 
Ireland. We confess our ignorance of the Irish mode of plough- 
ing ; but we suppose it must be different from that of Great 
Britain, from thé circumstance that in ploughing-matches in Ire- 
land, the premiums do not appear to be given to the ploughmen 
themselves, but to their masters. In the Gorey Ploughing-mateh, 
for instance, the ‘cup is stated to have been won “ by Richard 
Booky, Esq. of Doneshall, his ploughman getting 40s. worth of 
clothes ;” and the “ gold medal by Mr. Barker of Wells, his 
ploughman getting 20s. of clothes.” Will the editors please to 
enlighten the English reader on this subject? as perhaps they are 
aware, that on similar occasions in England and Scotland, the 
ploughmen, not their masters, pocket the money distributed as 
prizes. 

The merits of the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal are well known to scientific men; and to that class of readers, 
it may be supposed, its pages must afford the greatest measure of 
enjoyment. The Journal, however, possesses in addition, much 
palatable food for those who are not, strictly speaking, scientific, 
but who are anxious for information. In the present Number, 
we may refer for proof to the notices of Mr. ConyBEARE's Report 
on Geology, and the Learned Societies. 


The Monthly Magazine for June is interesting. Captain Mar- 


RYATT may look to his laurels, for the writer of the ‘* Nights in | 


the Galley ” is no every-day rival. Jack Murray's “ yarn” of the 
Mutiny of the Hermione, and the murder of her tyrannical com- 
mander, is of intense interest. Such scenes are happily-rare in 


the British Navy ; though it is still to be feared that the race of 
petty despots is not altogether extinct. 


The First Number of Stephens's Methodist's Magazine has 
been sent to us by the publisher. We have perused it with some 
curiosity ; and we think it well calculated for the description of 
persons to whom it is addressed. It is less gloomy in its tone 
than many persons might imagine ; and the article on the “ Danger 
of admitting Human Authority in Religion” is illustrated by 
some passages in the life and writings of WrsLEy, which are 
rather interesting, as showing the errors into which the most 
honest enthusiasm may lead. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
THE CORREGIOS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE two pictures by Correcio, purchased by the Government at 
11,550/. for the National Collection, are now open to public view in the 
temporary gallery, 105, Pall Mall, next door to the Travellers Club. 
Whatever price may have been paid for them more than they might have 
been bought for, as works of art they are invaluable ; and we congratu- 
late the nation upon its possession of two chefs d’euvre of a master 
whose pictures are as exquisite as they are rare. ‘The subjects are 
“Ecce Homo” and * Venus and Mercury teaching Love.” The 
figures in the first are of the life size, but only half of them is shown; 
those in the latter are whole-length, but smaller than life. They are 
both painted with a wonderful power and elaboration of execution and 
richness of colour and chiaroscuro, and with that harmony and breadth 
of effect and those subtle gradations of tint thut characterize the works 
of Correcio. They are in fine preservation. ‘The ‘“ Ecce Homo,” 
which is in the lower room, represents Christ crowned with thorns, his 
hands bound, and wearing the crimson robe which a soldier has just put 
over his shoulders. His mother is fainting with agony at the awful 
sight, in the arms of a female in the foreground (so to speak); and 
Pontius Pilate is seen in the background, saying to the Jews, ‘ Behold 
the man!” The head of Christ is painted with the utmost refinement 
of art, and the expression of pain is conveyed with extreme pathos, and 
without the slightest distortion ; but the godlike dignity and serenity of 
mind does not shine through the weakness of the man, it is only 
a patient martyr, not a divine person that stands before you. ‘The 
face of Mary, over whose beauty the pallid shade of horror has cast 
a veil, is the image of loveliness and tenderness in death; her eyes, 
dim and half closed, straining as if still to keep in view the features 
of Christ; her hands drawn back reluctantly as she sinks swooning 
in the arms of her attendant; and the expression of pain in the 
bloodless lips and the open mouth, as though the tongue clave to it, 
are depicted with the power of RarHaet superadded to the delicacy of 
CorreEcio. The introduction of Pilate—an unmeaning old man, with 
a ludicrous air of importance, who, by the smallness of his form, is 
meant to appear at a little distance, though he is close to the eye— 
would almost spoil the picture, but that, while it creates a smile at the 
simplicity of the painter, it is in a manner a guarantee for the genuine- 
ness of the feeling that pervades it. It is this unsophisticated earnest- 
ness of intention, this unalloyed sincerity of purpose, that constitutes 
the great charm of the old painters. If they do not always succeed 
completely in accomplishing what they wished, you not only see what 
they meant, but that they were in earnest in their endeavours; and the 
elaborate care and pains bestowed upon the work proves that they 
thought no labour and skill too great to achieve it and to do honour to 
the subject. It is like witnessing an act of devotion: though you may 
smile at the simplicity or quaintness of the devotee, you cannot but ad- 
mire and be affected with his faith and patience. 

The execution of this picture is extraordinary: the hands of Christ 
are absolutely real; but the figure is not so well painted, and the head 
does not sit well on the body. The colouring is glowing: the hue of 
the flesh of Christ is too warm, indeed, for that of a man in a state of 
extreme suffering. 


teaching of Cupid, but is coquetting with the spectator. 








‘The * Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid” is a charming picture, 
whose subject and character are a relief to the painful intensity of the 
other. It is fresher in its tone of colour too; though less profound 
in its expression, it is scarcely less true. Mercury, seated, is teaching 
Cupid, while Venus stands by “in naked grace,” with a bewitch- 
ing smile, looking out of the picture. The attitude and action of Mer- 
cury and Cupid are extremely simple and natural." They are both in. 
tent on what they are about. The look of the little urchin is ver 
characteristic and infantine; he seems actually trying to spella wink 
stooping his head with his knees bent in, and his finger on the paper 
as though he would pick out the letters. The winged god seems a 
pleased and patient schoolmaster; but his position denotes that he hag 
but sat down for a short time, and will be off presently. His golden 
cap and buskins, though winged, seem tuo heavy for flight, however; 
neither is his fourm eminently light and tapering. The figure of Venus 
is out of drawing, and loses, therefore, some of its grace; she hasa 
redundancy of hip that the Hottentots would admire if she were but 
black ; the limbs are solid, and the flesh is pure white with roseate 
tints where the blood beneath is visible. 

There is something meretricious in the expression of Venus, that 
makes one doubt whether the painter had a definite idea of the feeling 
that he should put in her face: she is not in any way concerned in the 
This peculi- 
arity, and also the feebleness in the head of the Christ, is thus accounted 


for by that penetrating critic Haztire; who seems almost to have had 


these two works in his eye when he wrote the remarks on the CorreGiog 
at Parma. 

** There is the master- hand, no doubt, but tremulous with artificial airs— 
beauty and grace carried to a pitch of quaintness and conceit—the expression of 
joy or wo, but lost in the doting contemplation of its own ecstacy or agony, and 
after being raised to the height of truth and nature, -hurried over the brink of 
refinement into effeminacy, by a craving after impossibilities, and a wanton 
dalliance with the ideal. Corregio has painted the wreathed smile of sweet- 
ness, but he does not stop till he has contorted it into affectation; he has ex- 
pressed the utmost distress and despondency of soul, but it is the weakness of 
suffering without strength. His pictures are so perfect and so delicate that the 
sense aches at them.””—Journey through France and Italy. 

These two pictures may be ranked among the brightest ornaments 
of the National Collection. They are far superior to the other smaller 
works of the same painter here—a Holy Family, and ‘Christ's Agony 
in the Garden ”—in the last of which are to be seen only his mechani- 
cal beauties and defect of expression. Its fame has surpassed its 
merits. The largeness of manner and gusto of the two groups of heads 
by Correcro, contrast with these miniature pictures as remarkably in 
sentiment as in style. 

We had not before seen the National Collection in its new lodging. 
It looks more numerous than it did; the pictures being scattered. We 
will say nothing of the light—or darkness, rather—in which many of 
them are hung, because their abiding-place is temporary, and we are 
glad to be able to see even a few. But until they are properly placed 
in the new Gallery, let no visiter charge his disappointment upon the 
fault of the painter. 


PICTORIAL PERIODICALS. 

Or these, the Landscape Illustrations of the Bible are by far the most 
beautiful and interesting. ‘The Fourth Number contains a view of 
Babylon by Turner, showing a plain watered by the Euphrates, and 
intersected by continuous heaps of shapeless ruins, like a chain of hills, 
with a huge mound in the distance, which we may fancy to be all that 
remains of Babel—a sublime scene; a lovely view of the Fords of 
Jordan by Caticorr, with travellers crossing on horseback, and pil- 
grims bathing—the winding banks of the river fringed with light and 
graceful trees, forming a striking contrast to the desolation of Babylon; 
a bright and tranquil view from Mount Carmel across the bay of Acre, 
by Caticort; anda distant prospect of Arimathea from the pass of the 
Valley of Jeremiah, between sterile and rocky mountains—a wild and 
romantic scene, vigorously, but somewhat coarsely depicted, by STaN- 
FIELD. The execution of the plates leaves nothing to be desired. 

The other Pictorial Periodicals give little occasion for remark. We 
again admire the cheapness and the elaborate execution of the wood-cuts 
in Marti and Wesratt’s Bible Illustrations ; the spirit and general 
fidelity of the engravings of Masor’s Cabinet Gallery (DoMENICHINO’S 
sweet little picture of ‘Tobit and the Angel, in the National Gallery, is 
beautifully engraved by MAnsELt, in No. X); the striking character, 
true expression, and fine execution of Knicut’s Gallery of Portraits ; the 
quaint old faces in Lonce’s British Historical Portraits, so often re- 
engraved that they greet us like old friends; the finished execution of the 
portraits of the English female nobility in the Court Magazine, many 0 
them lovely as well as noble; the clearness with which Quarn’s Ana- 
tomical Plates demonstrate the muscular anatomy of the human frame; 
and the cheapness and excellence of Fisuer’s Views of Indian and of 
English Scenery. The New Readings of Oid Authors force many a 
laugh, by the extravagant comicality of the designs, and the excessive 
ludicrousness of their travesties of meaning; not the least humorous 
and pointed of which is the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, in illustration of the line in Henry the Fifth, “‘ Never was suck & 
sudden scholar made.” : ey. 'S 

The Magazine of Fine Arts contains some judicious remarks con- 
demnatory of the “* Fancy Portrait” mania, and the superficial system 
of teaching drawing, in vogue with some artists as well as amateurs 5 
and is embellished with a capital likeness of Martin the painter, 
sketched by WAGEMAN. 

Fraser's portrait of Leigh Hunt has a triste and Jachrymose look, 
most ludicrously at variance with the character of the man. Leigh 
Hunt has been libelled by the limners worse than Wordsworth and 
Southey. Aer : 

The second plate of Insxrrr’s truthful and artist-like Studies from 
Nature is a simple and forcible sketch of a rustic girl; not so captivat- 
ing as the first, but interesting for its strong naturalcharacter. 

We have never seen STANFIELD to better advantage than in_ his 
Landscape Tilustrations of Crabbe’s Poems. The Lighthouse at Orford- 
ness, with the brig tossing on the fore-sea, is a delightful little pictures 
and the long dull salt-marsh in the vignette brings to mind the poets 
description in “ The Lover’s Journey.” ‘These constitute the embellish- 
ments of the Fifth Volume. 





